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11 After serving with the TJ. S. Army Air Forces in World War.H, I went to work 
for a sign company-. Decided to take an I. C. S. course in Show Card and 
Sign Lettering to. get ahead. Soon after beginning the course I became a 
partner :in another. sign company, and. after finishing my I. C. S. training,' 
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"’Aircraft. Crew Alert, Grade 10, Step 2,. but now I’m an Aircraft Service 
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1 1 signed up for I. C. S. training while working in a plant- i ■ 

Right away things happened. You might say that promotions .outstripped 
my ability to keep up with my I.C. S. lessons. Recently I was' made fore- 
man of the welding setup and Assembly Department, and now I’m in charge 
of training three other men for promotion. Naturally, I’m determined to 
finish mjr I.C. S.'training.’’- 

You, too, will find that I.C.S. home study pays off-iii better pay and 
better jobs. Why not fill out and mail the coupon below— right now? 
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W RITERS of fiction have always had stem 
competition from- life, which -has a way 
of feeing, startling; fantastic, and wonderful on 
itsown. When World. War II actually got under 
way, -.after the sitzkrieg, -the speculations of 
writers. were completely eclipsed by the stun- 
ning, drama- of 'events- 'which- outclassed -all im- 
aginings. Many a. writer 0 at that point was 
heard to,, remark' that there was no . sense in 
makings up .drama-,, for' it simply could not 
compete with- the ' newspaper headlines. 

Up .until. 'now,,: science-fiction writers have, 
been safe froth-' t-his fate, feeing reasonably well 
ahead- of -'-life. But the lag is shortening^ and # 
there is a tempo in' the news stories, which, 
indicates- '(if you are alert at. spotting a trend) • 
that soon stf writer's will also- be'in competition 
with the. newspaper headlines. 

Trip to Mars 

Let us put in evidence three recent news 
stories. 

From the Nezv York Times Dr. Wernher 
von Braun, once technical head of Germany’s- 
rocket research station at Peenerrfuende, now 
sparking the' U. S. Army’s rocket experiments, 
said, that a trip to Mars is entirely within the 
realm of possibility in present times. He -has 
. already worked up fairly detailed plans for the 
' trip, including the time it should take and' the 
number of men . needed. . 

Forty-six three-step rockets would be re- 
quired. These, rockets, dropping their exhausted 
fuel tanks as- they speared upward-, would carry 
the knocked-do.wn parts of spaceships and nec- 
essary supplies out to a predetermined point in 
an orbit around the earth-. Here ten spaceships 
would be assembled. This would require 950- 
flights. .. 

The ten assembled space ships would now 
take off for Mars and-, fly to a predetermined' 
point in an orbit around Mars. Seventy' men- 
would be required for the crews. 

The spaceships would not attempt to .land on 
Mars, but would launch three 200-ton rockets,. 



carrying fifty men, for the actual .tending. 

Assuming’ they 'all got down safely, the men 
would make what survey and exploration they 
could, then return ia.two of the rockets, aban- 
doning. one and presumably using its vital fuel. 

Aga in-, assuming, the .two rockets made it back- 
safely to the spaceships still orbiting around 
Mars, and made contact,'- the- men j.. would go 
aboard and- abandon; the- rockets.' -Of the ten 
spaceships, three" would be- abandoned- in the 
orbit of Mars: and the seventy men- would re- 
turn to- Earth's orbit in the remaining-' seven 
.spaceships. From Earth’s' orbit they would make 
•the landing on Earth via- the. original freight 
rockets. . ' ' 

The project is. even-figured out t.o time. After 
.the rockets and ships are constructed in parts, 
it'- would! take eight months to assemble all 
supplies at the. launching site. The expedition 
would then take two years and' 239 days.. It 
would-be expensive,-. Dr. Braun admits, but not 
.so much compared with present military, bud- 
gets. 

Rocket Base 

-Item two, from tfee Associated Press: H. H. 
Koelle of ' Stuttgart, secretary of the German 
Space Research Society, said "it is an open 
secret” that Russia is racing the' United States 
for a rocket base in space. 

A satellite could be built in space, Mr. Koelle 
said, for about, half a billion dollars. Such a 
gun- emplacement, shooting guided missiles' with 
atomic warheads, would obviously command 
the earth if it were owned by a single nation. 

Item three, from Science News Letter: The 
first spaceships will probably look like flying 
saucers, according to- Ernest G. Reuning, U. S'. 
Army astronomer. The saucer shape is likely 
because of aerodynamic problems involving the 
forcing, of a large body through layers of atmo- 
sphere on its- way .out or in. Space ships de- 
signed today are likely, to use the ram-jet 
method of propulsion and for this, slot-shaped 
exhausts provide the greatest area of heating 
(Continued on page 130) . 
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Father of the Atom 

The Story of Mendelyeev’s Amazing Calendar of Elements 



yfiA hundred years ago hardly anyone .included ’ like a' calendar which repeating-itself each week, 
ixsfc a discussion of atom's in polite social in- each row of seven elements fell under the next 

iercourse. Today practically everyone mentions as recurring similar characteristics set it' under 
atoms' at least once a, clay, sometimes without its neighbor seven numbers back, 
jjnore than the haziest notion of what atoms are' The. only hitch were the empty spaces. There 
or how they behave. .were gaps- in the progression.- With >mazing. 

. -In school we learned that our familiar world courage Mendelyeev . assumed there Were still 
is made up of elemental substances which have undiscovered elements which would fit int6 the 
been wittily described as the "building blocks” empty spaces. He actually- predicted the atomic 
of nature. Elements could be made to combine weights," characteristics and behavior of. the 
in certain fixed weights'and this ied to the Sus- elements yet to be discovered- 
picion that there were measurable He was called a.l'uriatic; Maybe 

units' of each element, which the he was, but he -was an inspired 

ancient Greeks had already antici- one ' For tlYe very f cientists Cvho 

pated. and named “atoms.” An A X/C/\/m were the most anxious to prove 

atom was -therefore the smallest .him .-wrong set out- to show there 

piece of an element which retained - were no unknown elements of his 

all the characteristics of said ele- . predicted -atomic WeightS-^and ' 

ment. ' t / wound up by finding them. One by 

Atoms are small. There are sup- ./ one the missing elements were dis- 
posed to be something like 1,700,- covered and fitted into the spot 

000,000,000,000,000 hydrogen .,. . reserved for them on Mendelyeev’s 

atoms to the ounce. But since nobody was calendar of periodic weights. - For example, he 

interested in weighing them out- by the ounce, a _ predicted an element with an atomic weight .of 

rough scale was devised “for atomic weights', 72 and'a density of S'/i. When the element Was ■ 
with hydrogen, the. lightest, standing at -1 and- found its weight was established at 72]A Snd'i'ts- 
oxygen 16. Having gotten. this -far, the scientists density at 5J4-, 

were stumped, -being unable to figure out- any • What had been a baffling, orderless maze now 
sort of pattern or connection between atomic assumed order. All' the apparently, unrelated 
weights and the elements they. made. • facts dropped jpto place and there, appeared a 

. Into the picture came a pre-Stalin Russian coherent explanation of the nature of matter 

scientist named Dmitri Ivanovitch Mendelyeev.' which implied not only order;, but even a certain- 

58 elements had been discovered and atomic - philosophy oT nature. It is important for man-, 

weights were known or guessed for these, kind^that things be orderly, that effect follows • 

Shuffling them around, Mendelyeev suddenly cause. For without, order man is a child- lost in 

realized that the atpniic weights themselves tumult and chaos which he cannot understand. 

might .be responsible for the nature of matter.’ And if there be order amongst the elements, it 

If the known elements were arranged in the ■ follows that there is order in all the forces which- 

order of their atomic weights there was a distinct - make up our physical world, 
cyclic pattern of change which occurred so reg- Mendelyeev’s periodic table shows 92 ele- . 
ularly that the .atomic weight of any given ele : . ments and there are still'a few empty spaces" in . 
ment logically- seemed to place it within a cer- it. So if you are interested in atoms, there's^ 
tain group. ' /. work to-be done.'-'- But- just -remember, -before 

. It all fell into place so well, that 'Mendelyeev -you start. counting them,' how many zillions will' 
was able-to set up-a calendar-of-elements. And go' into a teaspoon: ■ ’ • 
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\ Novel by MARGARET ST.CLAIR 



ON. felt that time bn Fyon was a' 
tangible element. It ' seemed to 
drip down lazily" from the dark fronds 
of the palm trees, to lie in languid pools 
under the pink and yellow petals of the 
frangipani. The trades blew steadily 
day after day on Fyon, warm and fresh 
and sweet-scented ; and the palm trees, 
leaning their long slim trunks against 
the wind, seemed to be resisting time 
blowing past them. The pink sands of 
the beach were as smooth as velvet. The 
gentle waves wrote on them ceaselessly, 
like time writing and left them covered 
with an elegant calligraphy of long, 
sinuous ripple marks. 



The ' botanists who had, installed 
Fyon’s flora had spared' no. expense. 
Under the trees there were slender-pod- 
ded vanilla orchids, hibiscus with, long, 
poised stigmas and petals fantastically 
,cut, double sampaguita flowers.'' There 
were ilangilang trees‘s tarred with droop- 
ing scented greenish blossoms, gardenias 
as high-centered as ' roses, champak, 
odorous kamuning. Sunset was brilliant 
over the palms, and so was morning, 
and each day was like the one before it, 
each round arid unflawed and perfect as- 
a pearl. It was no wonder that for weeks 
at a time Don was able to forget, that 
Fyon was nothing but. a synthetic pleas- 
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ure-filled planetoid. 

Worse, than that, it was an unsuc- 
cessful one. The designers of the plane- 
toid, ->for all their pains, -had somehow 
missed the taste of the public/ There 
was, it seemed, too much water, too little 
diversion. Space liners touched there 
rarely. There -were few visitors. The 
machines that kept Fyon going— the 
fall of rain, the motion of air, the waves 
rippling against the. beach— ran only -, 
because, keeping them going' was cheaper 
than shutting them down would ’have 
been. 

That morning .Don Haig woke un-. 
willingly. For, a’ long time, in his light 
slumber, he had been conscious of the 
arthritic pains in his ankles and elbows, 
of the' itching of the sand against his* 
shoulders, of the nausea spreading mis- 
erably through his diaphragm and chest. 
Day was a question he did not. want to 
have to answer. He moaned and bur- 
rowed and tried’ to go back to 'sleep 
again. But' he was cold and shivering ; 
even with the warm, sand.'against him 
he was cold. He roused himself at last. 

He sat- up in the sand, dodging, with 
the ease of much practice, the slantwise 
. piece of corrugated iron that served him 
as roof. He yawned, and shivered and 
yawned again. A drink would, have 
helped his. nausea, but it had been so 
' long since he had had the luxury of a 
drink on first waking that he hardly 
formed the wish for it. He blinked the 
gum from his aching, -unfocused eyes 
until ,he could see a little. Then he 
crawled out. , . ' 

T HE day was well advanced. From the 
angle of the palm trees’, shadows, it 
must be on the nearer side of noon. From 
an oleander a- bird squawked shrilly. Don 
licked his lips and shivered nervously. 

. He would have liked a palm tree to hold 
on to. He began to undress. 

He laid his clothing— a sleeveless; un- 
dershirt and frayed white duck trousers 
— on the sand near his shelter. As al-. 
ways, he was a little ashamed of . his ill 
cared-for, too-thin body. It was another 



unwanted, unmet responsibility. He 
waded out into the surf slowly, feeling' 
.the 1 milk-smooth water* float some. of his 
misery away, and hoped that it wouldn’t 
make the pain in his- joints worse. 

When he came back -from diis’ bath he 
felt a little better- -He picked up his* 
clothing and, still naked, walked along 
the squeaking sand Until he came to a 
particular spot on the' beach. Then he" 
turned and walked'inwafd for perhaps 
fifty meters until he came .' to a fresh- 
water spring, one of .the countless loving' 
refinement^ the engineers, who had built 
Fvon .had Installed., The water flowed 
o.ut clear and cool under the trees, across 
a bed of spotted agate pebbles and sweet- 
scented ferns. • 

Don Haig drank copiously. He drank 
again. He scooped up handfuls of the 
sweet water and slapped it over himself, 
rinsing away the salt. He didn’t want to 
get salt-water boils once more. ,He was' 
still thirsty. Again he drank. 

This time he vomited. He brought up 
nothing but clear fluid, but he was care- 
ful to move well away from the spring. 
When the spasm was over he was weak, 
but he really did feel better. 

-He walked toward- the beach again. 
When the bland air had dried him, he 
dressed. ’ He was surprised to find a tiny- 
germ of hunger in himself. Food ? Solid, 
food ? No, but perhaps coffee. And then,_ 
of course, a drink. , 

That wasn’t going to be easy. He. 
smoothed his rough brown hair back£- 
frowning and .trying to be intelligent. S- 
Fyon -was outside the net of sopial serv- 
ices, and that meant -that anything Don 
got on it had to be paid for with money. . 
Who could he ask for money this morn- 
ing ? Kunitz ? ; 

Kunitz had yelled at him the last time" 
he had asked, calling him a damned 
drunken nuisance. Doji looked abstract- 
edly at the lambda-shaped red birthmark 
on the inside of his left elbow,' and 
-laughed. It was accurate enough. Don 
was a nuisance even to himself. 

After a moment he decided to walk 
along the beach and see if he could pick. 
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something up.. It had worked twice, out tive need for a drink. Then he turned to 
of all the times he had tried it. Once he take the path that led to Kunitz’ house, 
had found a'beautiful pink shell, very At the last moment he halted, frown- 
unusual, and sold it to a tourist. The ing. Had he seen a speck, visible only 
other time it had been an expensive between waves, at the water’s edge? He 
watch somebody had dropped. sighed, and then went creakily down to 

He set off, dragging his feet. He see what it was. When he thought of 
passed an unobtrusive robot gardener, that discovery afterwards, he was air 
busy weeding among the' hibiscus, and ways to remember that he had forgotten 
thought for a moment of. dismantling it to roll up his trousers’ legs and had, in 
and trying to sell the pieces. It. was im- consequence, got them wet. 
practical ; they’d only jail him, give him He.had to wait for the wave to go back 
more psychotherapy, tell him he was before he saw- the object. Then he 

- -- — Jkimpu MsmjimbsMd, — . 

I pVEN if you are beyond the susceptible age, it is. hard to resist . 

the appeal of a doll.- You know it is only a bit of day or plastic, 
molded, pinched and carved into human form, that it is empty and 
lifeless. Yet the illusion of life is so strong that it .is no wonder dolls 
have played a part in religion, in sorcery, in voodoo, in ceremony, 
in pageant, and play — in almost _ every phase of man’s existence. 

Years later, the teddy bears and dolls of our childhood can bring 
back memories, strong and dear. , 

And wljat if the shaping of this .lifeless day into human form '-'f" 

did give it some strange sort of life or half-life? That possibility 
has intrigued mankind for centuries, and many fine stories have • 

been written on the ’theme. r 

- Here is such a itory — one which ranks with- anything you have < 

ever read. VULCAN’S DOLLS is a - work of rare beauty, a many- 
faceted, glittering gem, full of paradoxes and surprises. It is a delight 
to read, a privilege to present to you. 

• — The Editor 



happy. And there wasn’t any rum in. stooped and scrabbled with his fingers.' 
jail. "What he had seen was round and small, 

and part of it was buried. The digging 
TTE WALKED a kilometer and a half made his fingers hurt. 

“ up the.long curving beach before he He pulled the object out of the sand 
decided to go. back. Would it have to be with a sucking noise. He brushed wet 
Kunitz, after all? Kunitz had liked him sand from it with his shaky forefinger, 
once. Don wished there was someone It was — it was — 
else to beg from beside him. - His knees were suddenly weak. He 

The long waves rolled in on the pink moved the few steps back to the beach 
sands and were sucked back with a low and sat down. He brushed off more sand, 
roar. They broke with a prodigal display and stared at the thing he held, 
of foam, rich as pearls on : the blue-green She was small, no higher than the 
glinting of the water. Don watched for length of his. hand. She._was made of 
' a second, divided between aesthetic ap- some golden, faintly luminous material, 
predation and the categorically impera- the. color of a Gloire de Dijon rose, and 
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to his fingers she had the mingled cool- 
ness and warmth of living flesh. Don 
looked at her with an exhausted, incred- 
ulous delight. She was the most beauti- 
ful thing he had seen in his life. 

A woman, tiny, naked, perfect. Per- 
fect with the perfection not of nature 
but of art. for a woman’s living body had 
no such harmony. No breathing woman 
ever had just that perfect slope of breast 
and cheek bone and hip. He held her in 
his hand, a marvel, a delight: and she 
was no bigger than the hand that held 
her. Her face was sad and compassion- 
ate. And down her cheeks there were 
flowing tiny, tiny tears. 

Don hesitated. After all, he had just 
fetched her out of the water. The tears 
might be from the spray. Very carefully 
he pulled a fold of his undershirt for- 
ward and blotted at the wonderful little 
face with it. And when he took the cloth 
away, there were more tears. 

He wiped his fingers on his trousers. 
With vast delicacy he touched his index 
finger to her cheek. He tasted it. Yes, 
there was salt on his finger. Salt, like 
tears. 

He stared at her. She was a phoenix, a 
miracle. “You. . .you. . he said to the 
doll, and then fell silent. She was not 
something to be put into words. 

Where had she come from ? What was 
she? It didn’t really matter. It seemed 
to Don Haig that until the moment he 
had plucked her out of the sand his life 
had been an unimportant dream, a bor- 
ing fantasy. He had been cold, cold to 
the bone, dazed with cold, only half alive. 
Now he was warm. 

He sat a little longer, holding her, 
marveling at her. Then he got to his 
feet. He would take her to Kunitz. 

II 

KlUNITZ lived in a house. It had 
only one room, but that put him, of it- 
self. at once in a higher social class than 
Don, who merely lived in a shelter 
scooped indifferently out of the sand. 

He was more respectable than Don, 



too, in other wavs. He drank, but not 
constantly, and when he did drink he 
drank phlomis, not rum. He had a lit- 
tle money. He could read. Don had heard 
the bartender in Baade, the little settle- 
ment, speak respectfully more than once 
of that accomplishment of Kunitz’. (The 
bartender, like a good many other peo- 
ple. cou'd only scan isotypes J Don had 
told th*» bartender once that he himself 
knew how to read, but bv then he had 
been very much down on his luck, and 
the bartender hadn’t believed him. 

It must he nearly noon. The shadows 
of the duku trees were at their smallest 
extent. Kunitz would surely be up. 

Don rapped on the door, lightly at 
first, and then harder. No answer. He 
knocked again. Silence. He began to 
swing his arms and bang. 

At the fourth bang Kunitz stuck his 
head out of the paneless, bamboo-framed 
window. He looked irate. “What the 
hell. . . Oh, it’s Don. I told you I wouldn’t 
loan you any more money. Go away." 

“I don’t want any money,” Don an- 
swered. The statem’ent in itself was as- 
tonishing. “Look here, Kunitz. I want to 
talk to you. I’ve — got something you 
might like to see.” 

Kunitz looked at him speculatively. 
He rubbed the grayish stubble on his 
upper lip and bumbled. “All right,” he 
said resignedly. “Mind, it won’t work if 
it’s a touch. I won’t give you a loan.” 
“Shut u|5 about the loan. I know.” 
Kunitz came to the door. He was wear- 
ing faded blue trousers, slippers, and no 
shirt. Ten or fifteen years older than 
Don, he had a vigorous, stocky body that 
was beginning to slip into fat. Now he 
looked sleepy and annoyed. 

“Knock the sand off your pants, can’t 
you ?” he snapped at Don as the younger 
man started over the threshold. “I don’t 
like sand all over my floors.” 

Obediently Don bent and cleaned him- 
self. He was very careful to avoid put- 
ting any strain on the doll. He had 
slipped her into his pocket. 

“Lumbago, Don?” Kunitz asked in a 
slightly more friendly tone. “Or is it 
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souse’s arthritis again?” 

“Neither,” Don answered, unresent- 
ing. 

“Well, sit down.” They had passed 
into the house’s cool, shadowy interior. 
"What is it. anvway?” 

Don seated himself in one of the high- 
bached ratten armchairs. It was hard 
for him to begin. A more than physical 
modesty restrained him. It seemed to 
him that he could feel the doll inside his 
pocket, and that she was slightly warm. 
He cleared his throat once, twice. Kunitz 
looked at him keenly. 

“Go on.” he said. 

“T — well, I—” 

“Oh. I’ll get us a drink. Will phlomis 
be all right? That’s all I have left. You 
drink phlomis. don’t you, Don ?” 

"Sure. Anything.” 

Kunitz got the glasses and heavy, in- 
laid phlomis bottle from a bamboo-faced 
cabinet. His disordered bed was on the 
right. He sat down on it and raised his 
glass to Don. “Da skrie,” he said loudly. 
It was an old Martian toast. 

"Da skrie,” Don aswered. He sipped 
at his drink. It was, as phlomis always 
was, too sweet. He could feel it curdling 
and looping oilily in his empt.v stomach 
from his throat. 

“What is it?” Kunitz demanded once 
more. He was growing angry again. 

Don hesitated. It was now or never. 
Overcoming an intense reluctance, he . 
pulled the doll out of his pocket. He set 
her down carefully on the table in front 
of Kunitz. 

TV' UN1TZ’ deep-set eyes widened. Don 
thought he turned a little pale. 
After a perceptible silence he said, “Don. 
Do you know what you’ve got ?” 

“I’m. . . . I’m not quite sure.” 

“Do you know how valuable it is ?” 

“I suppose it would be.” 

"Where did you find it? You didn’t 
steal it, I suppose.” 

“No. She was half-buried in the sand 
down on the beach.” 

“On the beach!” Kunitz lifted his 
graying eyebrows. “In the sand! You 



The sphinx was watching him steadily with her polished 
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found her, just like that? One of Vul- 
can’s weeping dolls ?” 

“I found her. I wasn’t sure she was 
one of the dolls. I used to hear about 
them when I was fifteen or so. I don’t 
remember it very well. I thought it was 
just a story." 

Kunitz grunted. “No. You can see 
that it’s not. There’s a doll like that — it 
could almost be a twin of the one you. . . 
found — in the museum in New York. 
They only put the thing on display every 
four or five years. Just often enough so 
that people can’t say there’s any censor- 
ship. They don’t like to show the doll 
oftener because it unsettles people. ‘Un- 
settles’, you know, covers almost any- 
thing these days.” 

“And the doll is valuable ?” Don asked. 
It seemed to him that this point was the 
least important aspect of his discovery, 
but he was reluctant, with the same deep 
reluctance he had felt toward showing 
Kunitz the doll in the first place, to dis- 
cuss what he felt did matter. 

“Oh, God. Yes. The one in the New 
York museum is the only one — let’s be 
conservative, we haven't got the deep 
space drive yet — the only one this side 
of Aldebaran. There probably aren’t any 
more dolls anywhere. As far as that 
goes, no one had ever really supposed 
there might be two of them, for all the 
proverbs and stories.” 

Don finished his phlomis. He set the 
sticky glass down on the table. “What 
stories?” he asked. 

“Oh, the Martians say, ‘crying as 
much as one of Vulcan’s weeping dolls,’ 
and, ‘As hard up for brains as Vulcan’s 
weeping dolls are for dry cheeks.’ And 
then there are the stories." 

* “Tell me one of the stories,” Don 
asked. For some reason — it couldn’t be 
the phlomis — he felt a little light-head- 
ed. “Who is Vulcan, anyway ?” 

“Vulcan himself? He’s a craftsman, 
an artificer. He lives on an artificial 
metal planetoid at the end of our galaxy. 
They say” — Kunitz smiled faintly — 
“that he’s always attended by two brass 
hounds of his own making, two animals 



which have keener senses than any real 
ones ever had, and that the light in his 
workshop is furnished by beautiful fig- 
ures of women who move about without 
being ordered to cast light where he 
needs it in his work. The illumination, 
you see, comes from the end of their 
translucent arms. Vulcan is immortal — ” 

“Is he a god?” Don interrupted. 

“No-o-o-o, I don’t think so.” Kunitz 
picked up the phlomis bottle and poured 
more liquid in the glasses. “He can do 
miraculous things, but except for his 
long life he isn’t miraculous himself. He 
spends his days making objects of in- 
credible workmanship. Things, I mean, 
on the borderline between the animate 
and the inanimate, like the little lady 
you found in the sand. The Martians 
call him ‘Master of life and Half-life.' 
Oh, yes, and they have another proverb 
I forgot to mention: ‘When the dolls 
stop weeping, the world will change.’ " 

“Um. Do you think the stories are 
true, Kunitz?” 

rpHE OLDER MAN shrugged. “How 
should I know? They certainly don’t 
sound very . . . probable. On the other 
hand, I’ve seen things once or twice that 
I simply couldn’t believe ordinary hu- 
man hands created. Miracles. And then 
there’s the testimony of what you found 
in the sand this morning, the weeping 
doll.” 

Don had scarcely taken his eyes off 
the figure while they had been talking. 
Now he picked it up very carefully be- 
tween thumb and forefinger and bal- 
anced it in the palm of his hand. “Kun- 
itz, what do you think makes her weep ?’’ 

“You mean what mechanism — ? Oh, 
I see. Why is she weeping. Well, it’s a 
silly idea — ” Kunitz chuckled rather 

self-consciously “but when I look at 

her I feel that she’s weeping for all the 
miserable things, even the things that 
I’ve forgotten, that have ever happened 
to me. Pretty egotistical, I guess. She 
makes me feel troubled, and comforted, 
at the same time. I told you the doll in 
New York was said to have an ‘unset- 
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tling’ effect. Here, let me handle her.” 
Rather unwillingly, Don permitted 
Kunitz to take the doll from his palm. 
The older man examined the figure care- 
fully. He said, “You know, I don’t think 
she's complete.” 

“What do you mean ? I never saw any- 
thing more perfect.” 

“Yes, of course — but look here, on the 
back of her shoulders.” He pointed. “See 
those rough places ? It looks as if some- 
thing had been cut away there, or never 
added. The rough spots go clear down 
the shoulder blades to just above the 
loins. Do you see them, Don?” 

“Yes.” Haig gulped phlomis. “I 
think — ” 

“What? Goon.” 

“It’s just an idea. But I think maybe 
she used to have wings.” 

“Wings!” Kunitz looked surprised, 
and then pleased. “Yes, I suppose that 
would fit the marks. H’um. I’d. almost 
swear you were right.” 

There was a silence. Don Haig finished 
his drink. Kunitz looked up at the ceil- 
ing and down at the floor. He cleared his 
throat. He said, not very loudly, “I be- 
lieve I used to have wings.” 

TYON looked at him. The older man 
■*-' seemed quite serious, and almost 
perfectly sober. “Rudimentary wings, 
you know. They couldn’t have been good 
for anything.” 

“That’s interesting.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. Look here, Don. 
what are you going to do with the doll?” 
“Sell her, I guess.” Even as he said 
this, Don was not sure that it was true. 
“She ought to be worth a lot, from what 
you say. I could have all I wanted to 
drink for the rest of my life.” 

"And you think that would make you 
happy?” 

“As happy as anything would, I 
guess.” 

Once more, a silence. Don was feeling 
a trifle nauseated. Phlomis, with its dis- 
gusting sweetness, had never agreed 
with him. “It’s none of my business, 
Don,” Kunitz said, “but why don’t you 
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have the synthetic childhood ? It might, 
unh, fix you up.” 

“Oh, I’ve had it. Didn’t you know ? It 
was a waste of time and energy. I just 
couldn’t believe in it. The psychothera- 
pist kept hissing at me, ‘You are coun- 
ter-suggesting to yourself!’ and then 
we’d get into an argument. It was all 
too unreal.” 

“Um. Too synthetic. I’ve heard other 
people say that. Sometimes I think 
everything in our world is synthetic, 
even happiness. But did you have such 
a bad actual childhood, Don?” 

“I don’t know. I mean, I can’t remem- 
ber. That was one of the things the psy- 
chotherapist used to get annoyed with 
me for. He said I was deliberately erect- 
jng a mental block, and he’d lecture me 
by the hour about cooperation. But I 
honestly couldn’t remember. Believe it 
or not, my earliest clear memory doesn’t 
go back beyond the time I was fourteen. 
Before that, there’s something about 
being in a big room. But that’s just an 
impression, not a memory.” 

Kunitz whistled. “That’s awfully un- 
usual.” 

“I know it is. Up to the time I was 
fourteen, I was in an institution. At 
least, that’s what the records show. 
You couldn’t prove it by me.” 

“I’ve something the same difficulty,” 
Kunitz said after a moment. “I can’t re- 
member my childhood clearly either.” 

“Was it so painful you’ve forgotten 
it?” 

“Painful? No, not at all. But almost 
all my childhood, anyhow from the time 
I was three onward, was passed in the 
h^ze of the Martian pyrexia.” 

“The — ? H’um, yes, fve heard of it. 
It was a disease. But it was before my 
time.” 

“It would have been. But, Haig, you 
can’t imagine what a time it was.” Kun- 
itz chuckled softly, as if he. were remem- 
bering something disreputable and 
agreeable. 

“The pyrexia was like being a little 
drunk all the time. It was a disease, of 
course, but in its mild form it was so 
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gentle and agreeable that more than 
ninety percent of the population of Terra 
contracted it before they realized they 
had contracted anything. Then some of 
the cases passed into the severe form, 
and people began dying. That wasn’t so 
nice; in the serious form there’s pain, 
delirium, and a most alarming red body 
flush. But even then nobody got much 
excited. The pyrexia blurred the edges 
and softened everything. 

“Life was so relaxed in those days! 
Nobody worried. There were hardly any 
accidents, despite the gently alcoholic at- 
mosphere, because people were too re- 
laxed to hurry about anything. It was — 
it was a very strange time, especially in 
contrast with today. 

“I’ll give you an example of the kind 
of thing people did. Some jokester in- 
troduced a motion in the world council 
for what he called ‘double daylight wast- 
ing time’, and it was passed to the ac- 
companiment of delighted and hilarious 
laughter. For two blessed years the en- 
tire population of Terra rose and went 
to bed two hours late. It was wonderful.” 

D ON laughed. “I’d have liked that." 

“Yes, it was fun. If the disease 
hadn’t always been liable to pass into its 
severe form, it would have been nice for 
us to keep on being feverish forever. 
But that’s why I can’t be sure I really 
had wings — there’s that soft, pleasant 
haze." 

“You think you dreamed it ?” Don said. 
He looked at his empty glass rather wist- 
fully. Phlomis was terrible, of course, 
but it was quite a bit better than noth- 
ing at all. t » 

“I may have. I’ll tell you about it, 
Haig. (I haven’t talked about this in 
years — your little lady must be ‘unset- 
tling 1 me.l 

“As far as I remember, my wings 
started to sprout when I was five. At 
first they were just big, flaccid lumps on 
my shoulder blades. Mother looked at 
them. She wasn’t worried, But finally she 
took me to a group doctor. I do honestly 
think I remember this. 



“I don’t know what he said, if he said 
anything. I have a mental picture of 
being in the doctor’s waiting room, 
watching a puppet show, and then 
there’s a blank. He must have told moth- 
er that I was growing wings, though, 
because after that I knew what was hap- 
pening to me. 

“T have a hazy recollection of bragging 
to the other children about how I was 
going to have wings, real big wings, 
when I grew up. I don’t remember what 
they thought of it. Then a new little 
girl moved in next door. 

“Her name was Loris ; I’m almost cer- 
tain I remember that too. She was a pret- 
ty, rather prim little girl, half Martian, 
with the wonderful deep turquoise Mar- 
tian eyes. I was very much taken with 
her. 

“We played together all that winter. . . 
You understand, Haig, this stuff isn’t 
continuous; I’ll have one or two vivid 
mental pictures, and then there'll be a 
lot of haziness, or maybe even complete 
blanks. But I think we played together 
all that winter. Happy Beavers, mainly, 
and free-flight swings, I think. Then one 
day it was getting to be really spring. 

“Loris came out in a little gold sun 
tunic, and' I was wearing G.S. breeks. 
She saw the lumps on my back. She must 
have asked about them, and I must have 
told her how they were going to be 
wings. Anyhow, I have an almost abnor- 
mally vivia picture of her saying, with 
her pretty little pink mouth all puckered 
up, “That’s just cha-drze. What foolish- 
ness! You won’t have real wings. It 
isn’t reasonable.’ You know how Mar- 
tians always talk about reasonableness.” 

“What does ‘cha-drze’ mean?” Haig 
interrupted. 

“It's Martian for ‘fairy stuff.’ Any- 
how, after that I had an operation on my 
wings.” 

“You mean an amputation? You mean 
you had the operation because she didn’t 
believe you?” 

“Yes, an amputation. Whether the 
reason was that Loris was so doubt- 
ful — " Kunitz shrugged. “I’ve always 
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thought that that was the reason. Her 
disbelief -.must have hurt my feelings 
deeply. If I went and asked my. mother, 
and she told me that Loris was right. I 
wouldn't ever have wings that would 
work. . I’d certainly have wanted to 
get rid of the lumps. I’d have considered 
them a deformity. ' But of course my 
parents may have had the operation 
scheduled anyhow, to save me from 
something that was certainly abnormal. 

I don't know. - 

“As far as that goes, I can’t be. sure 
I ever had an operation. Maybe I never, 
had lumps on my shoulders at all, maybe 
there never was a Loris. Perhaps the 
whole thing was only a vivid fantasy.” 

\ 



Th 



III 



L HE room had been growing darker. 

■ Now rain began to drum down upon 
the roof. ' It was Fyon’s regular early 
- afternoon shower. Kunitz got up and 
closed the shutters on the windows. 

“There must be some way of checking 
up," Don said, raising his voice to be 
heard over the sound of the. rain. “I 
mean, if it’s really important to you to 
know. The hospital records would show 
whether or not you had an operation, for 
one thing.” ’ 

Kunitz groped his way back to his 
seat. With the shutters closed the room 
was almost dark. In the faint light the 
doll on the table' seemed to have an un- 
earthly shimmer, not so. much as if she 
were self-luminous, but as if she caught 
up the light in herself, like porcelain. 

“I thought of that,” Kunitz said. “Un- 
fortunately, there was a fire in the local ■ 
hospital, and the records for those years 
were destroyed. I can’t ask my parents ; 
they both died with the pyrexia. I 
haven’t any scars on my shouders, but I 
don’t think that proves anything. With 
modern surgery. . . 

“Do you think you could have had a 
fantasy that vivid ?” Don queried rather 
idly. 

“That's -the trouble. I. think I could. 
One of the ways the pyrexia affected me 
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was to make my fantasies extremely 
vivid. For instance, I could tell you a 
long, connected . story about what hap- 
pened when I was a dragon: I used to 
fly around over a valley — the wing motif, o 
again, you see; as a dragon I had big,- 
scaly wings — and pick up people and 
take them home to my castle. T never ate 
them. They were farmers. F think they 
would have been unpleasantly tough.” 

“Urn, But that’s obviously nothing 
but a fantasy.” . 

“Yes, but I had domestic ones, too. 
Once I shot my father with a popgun. 
Killed him dead. There, was blood all_ 
over him. I went in the house and told 
mother, ‘I just killed daddy.’ She said, 

‘Did you, dear? Then we’ll get married 
when you.grow up.’ ” / , . 

“Charming little Oedipus!” Don said, 
laughing. “How frank! .But your wing . 
fantasy does seem in a different category 
from that.” 

“ ’M, yes. All the same, I’d have dis- 
missed it as just a fantasy, if It hadn’t 
been for what happened when I grew 
up.” 

17" UNITZ cleared his . throat ; he was 
-*-*■ plainly preparing to embark on nar- 
ration. Don shifted in his chair. Why 
was Kunitz telling liim all this? Up until 
now, Kunitz had been definitely close- 
mouthed about himself. Was his present • 
burst 'of communication nothing more 
tjvan the result of the doll’s ‘ unsettling 
effect? Or did Kunitz have some obscure _ 
ulterior motive? If so, what? 

“You’ve got to understand what it was 
like when we got over the pyrexia,” Kun- 
itz said. “The moral and intellectual cli- 
mate changed. After we had the serum 
injections^’’ 

"Didn’t the SSP have something to do 
with that ?” Don interrupted. 

“Yes, it did. Nowadays people have 
almost forgotten what SSP originally 
meant.. The initials stand for Special 
Serum Purveyance; and the SSP did, al- 
most single-handed, defeat the plague. 
Whatever you think about the SSP to- 
day, you have to give it credit for. that. 
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“They developed the serunv — the hand- 
ful of scientists who' either didn’t get the 
plague, or managed to keep on working 
in spite of it — and they administered it. 
oto the rest of us, despite our indiffer- 
ence and dislike. Maybe, considering how 
things have turned out, it would have 
been better for .us to keep on being sick. ' 
I don’t know? 

“But as.'l was saying, there was a re-, 
markable change in' the intellectual cli- 
mate.' After the laissez-faire years, there 
came an era of -intense respectability. 
People’s backbones seemed to stiffen, and 
not only •in a moral sense.- That, by the 
way, is how the SSP managed to grow so 
powerful— by taking advantage of the 
new hunger for .the rigid and the ortho- 
dox. : . 

"I was put in an institution and then 
adopted. My father and mother seemed 
far away, lost in the soft pyrexia haze. 
Even my grief for them was unreal. 1 
tried to adapt myself' to the new' world. 

“ Wh en'.J .was twefity-two,' I married. 
Her name was Thecla— I used to cail her 
Ted— and she looked a little like Loris. 
We both worked in the Chlor'ella sun- 
energy plant: - ' - 

“I told her 1 about my wing-fantasy be- 
fore we, were married. She said it was 
just a fantasy ; she didh’t pay any atten- 
tion to it. Thecla was intelligent, but 
she had little imagination. The strong- 
est trait in her character was her long-, 
ing to be respectable, to be perfectly, en- 
tirely, orthodox. 

“We had. a child in our second. year of 
marriage. It was a little girl, a beauty. 
We were both crazy about her.” 

T HE rain was coming down more slow- 
ly now. In half an hour it would be 
oyer. Kunitz poured the last of the phlo- 
mis into the glasses and chucked the 
empty bottle into the comer. It landed 
with a thump. 

“We named the baby .Bettina, but we 
always called her Bets. For two years 
Thecla and. I were happy. Then Bets 
started to grow wings. 

“They weren’t like mine . had been, 



mere lumps. As soon as they started to 
appear, it was clear they were going to 
be usable. And they grew fast. It was 
just unbelievable -how fast. We didn’t 
have time to be alarmed ‘over Bets’ get- 
. ting some kind of growth before we were 
confronted with a new fact, a child of 
■' ours .who had wings/ 

.“Ted was bowled over. It Avas some- 
thing she just couldn’t adjust to. Look-, 
ing back on it, I can see she was having 
a serious and painful emotional conflict. 
At the time I didn’t appreciate it. But 
Thecla was torn between one of the pre- 
cepts of orthodoxy — that a mother al- 
ways loves her child— and the very un- 
orthodox fact that she was the. mother 
of a sort of freak, a child who could fly. 

“She wanted to have the wings ampu- 
tated. She pointed out that they’d -make 
■Bets’ emotional and social development 
difficult. The other children would make 
-fun of her. It was abnormal. And so on. 

/ “I wouldn’t consent to the operation. 
Of course 1 was wrong, but how was I to 
know? The wings were pretty, pretty as 
-could be. And then — after my own 
wings were cut off and I was in the in- 
stitution — I’d had such vivid dreams of 
flying.:- Bets had a wonderful gift, an ex- 
traordinary power. Why should she be 
deprived of it? - ' h 

. “For a while Thecla- and I. quarreled 
about it almost constantly. Then -my 
wife seemed to work the situation out 
for herself. She said it was because she' 
was using one of those little ‘commun- 
ion. with -the Infinite’ mirrors which 
were just coming into popularity then. 

' But I think it was because Thecla had 
“decided that the situation with Bets 
came under the heading, ‘A mother will 
make any sacrifice for her child.’ That’s 
a thoroughly orthodox idea. 

“But Thecla insisted that, we keep the 
wings a secret. Bets had to keep them 
strapped down under her dress, and she 
wasn’t allowed : to - fly except” when we 
were out' between the green strips, in 
the country. Even then. Ted was always 
nervous. ' It wasn’t too bad; though. We 
got along.', . ••„ \ ■; 
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“Then the SSP started its mutation 
study program — you know, Program X. 

AH this time the SSP had been growing 
more powerful. There’d been a good deal 
of talk. But it wasn't until Program X 
was announced that we realized that we 
had a new government. 

“Mutants were ordered to register. 

Then what seemed like a random sam- 
pling of the registrants was picked up 
and taken into custody. Only a few at 
first, and then wider and wider ‘samples.’ 

We were told a date — it kept being ad- 
vanced into the future — when the mu- 
tants would be released again. But none 
of them ever was. 

“Ted and I were getting scared. Some- 
thing might have leaked about Bets ; and 
even if nothing had, her wings made a 
perceptible hump under her dress. There 
were plenty of informers, and there was 
always a chance somebody would sus- 
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pect Bets was a-mutant-and turn us in.- 

“We kept talking about it to each 
other, trying to persuade ourselves that 
we didn’t need to be scared. ; Then two 
SSP' men in their dark-blue uniforms 
came into the Chlorella plant where we 
were working. .They picked up one of the 
men in the drying section — his name was 
Thorsen — and took him away with' them-: 
His mutation was that he had six fingers 
on. one hand. 

“His arrest brought it- home to us,, 
somehow. We decided it was time We . 
ran.”- . - 

. "I— was.it very bad?” Don asked. He 
had heard stories like this before, but' 
they had not seemed- so real and close as 
Kunitz’ did. The rain was almost over. 
•His. leg had gone to sleep. . 

T7"UNITZ sighed. “-Not so bad then as 
■^V later. But bad enough. The next 
two years were running and hiding. We 
couldn’t stay in one place long enough to 
work, steadily,-. and we\didn’t dare-apply 
for any of the specialized social services. 
We were always poor.. And we ‘missed 
our regular work. 

"Our hopes centered on getting a visa 
for Mars. The.SSP hadn’t much strength 
there. We thought that if we could only 
leave Terra we’d be-Shfe. We waited for 
the visa for months, hoping— we got 
sick of hoping. Finally it came through. 
And then, the day before we were jet- 
. ting, we learned that the SSP was check- 
ing everybody for ‘mutationism’ at the 
exit ports. 

“That pricked the Martian bubble. I 
remember how Thecla and I stood star- 
ing at each other while some idiot was 
giving the direct suggestion cast over 
the tri-di. He kept blathering away 
about happiness — we were happy, he 
.was happy, it was, expected that every- 
body would be happy. Thecla said, ‘He- 
isn’t the parent of a mutant child.’ ” 

/Kunitz rose and opened the shutters. 
The rain-fresh, fragrant air of Fyon. 
came in. Don'blinked in the sudden light. 

“What finally happened ?” he. asked. 

"What could happen?” Kunitz an- 



swered bitterly. “They g<5t her. They 
started checking the poorer residential 
areas block by block. Thecla go't an anti- 
grav from somewhere and nut Bets in a 
trunk.. She hoped the anti-grav would/ 
make the trunk so light no one would 
suspect there was a child in it. But. she 
gave the wrong answer to a robot. They 
opened the case and took Bets. They 
didn’t do anything to us, for some rea- 
son. I suppose Program X was all they 
_couJd handle at one time. 

. "Theda’s slip with the robot was un- 
intentional. I know it was. But she kept 
accusing herself and crying. Once when 
she was- crying hardest, she said it was 
my fault, because I' hadn’t permitted the 
wings to be amputated. I guess that was 
true, but perhaps it wasn’t. The hospital 
records would have shown that Bets had 
been a mutant. The SSP might have 
picked her up any way. 

“They' gave us a receipt for her; but 
, she never came back, f used to stand 
outside the stockade where they kept the 
mutants, hoping. They had guards with 
blasters all. around it. I couldn't have 
saved her. But.-I wish I’d tried it,. any- 
way.” 

IZUNITZ cleared his throat. “I won- 
der what she’d have looked like,”- he 
said painfully. "If they’d let her grow 
up. I mean. I think she’d, have been 
beautiful. Her wings were a rich deep 
gold — I don’t mean light brown, I mean 
deep gold, you know'. Her skin was 'a 
shade lighter, and she had brown eyes 
with green-gold flecks. Grown-up and 
flying — she’d have looked like some 
great golden bird. 

“Well.” Once more Kunitz cleared his 
throat. "Let’s get back to your discov- 
ery, Don. You’ve found one of Vulcan’s 
weeping dolls. What are you going to 
do with it?” 

“I haven’t decided. I don’t know.” 

“Get rid of it, - Don. She’s dangerous.” 

“What makes ,you say that? She’s so 
beautiful.” 

. “Yes, but she’s dangerous. Too valu- 
able, too strange — and maybe too unset- 
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tling — for an ordinary person to have. 
She’s like having wings. You ought to 
get rid of her.” 

Don made no answer.- After a moment 
Kunitz' laughed. It was an 'odd sound. 
“Don’t be stubborn, Don. There’s a 
strain of — what shall I call it — weak 
stubbornness in you. It comes out in the 
way you drink. But get rid of the doll.” 
Don’s lips compressed. He picked up 
the. doll, and looked at her. Tiny, mar- 
velous tears were still flowing down her 
cheeks. 'Sell her? What business was it 
of Kunitz’ ? He’d be damned if he would. 

“Have you got something, an empty 
bottle, I could put her in?” he asked. 
‘ “She’s so tiny and frail looking. I’m 
afraid she’ll get hurt.” 

“I could find a bottle,” Kunitz an- 
swered. “But really, Don, you needn’t 
worry about her in that way. I know she 
looks fragile., but Vulcan’s creations are 
remarkably -durable. I doubt there’s any- 
thing you or anyone else could think of 
to do to her that would possibly damage 
Ker.” • 

“Thank you,” Haig-answered. He put 
the doll in his pocket carefully. He start- 
ed toward the door, Kunitz following 
him. 

“Are you going to sell her, Don?” Kun- 
itz asked with. a touch of anxiety as they 
passed the -threshold. 

Don looked about him. Every blade of 
grass, every colored flower petal, was 
sparkling with round drops.of rain. The 
air was clear as crystal, smelling of 
damp earth. A bird was beginning to 
sing somewhere .to the right, three trem- 
bling throaty notes and then a pause. 
And, though the rain was so recently 
over, the path was dry. 

Sell the doll? He would almost rather 
have parted with his eyes. But- how 
could he make that clear to. Kunitz? 

, “Oh, I don’t know," he said carelessly. 
“I guess I’ll keep her for a while.” 

He heard Kunitz draw his breath in 
sharply. For a moment the older man 
stood motionless. Then he went back 
into the house and closed the door. Don 
thought there was a smile bn his face. 



IV 

FTER Don left Kunitz on that first 
day, he went down to the beach. He sat 
for hours in the pink sand, and the 
-thoughts moved slowly within his mind 
like clouds drifting over the sky. It was 
enough just to. look at her. 

On the second day he woke, earlier, 
and was hungry. He wanted something 
solid, not just, coffee. He ran over ex- 
pedients mentally. Then he went to a 
little restaurant in Baade that special- 
ized in fried dakdak pods, and offered to 
pit and stem the pods in return for two 
meals daily. The. proprietor was skepti- 
- cal— Don had a certain local notoriety— 
but.he had no robot, and preparing the_ 
pods to be fried was a nasty, splintery 
job. He chewed his lips. He made an 
agreement with Don. 

On the third day the restaurant owner 
offered Don a drink — rum and coconut 
milk — and Don refused it. 

He refused it. It was not until he was 
. on his way back to his sand shelter that 
night that the significance of his refusal 
penetrated to him. He had had a chance 
at a free drink, a drink he liked; and 
he had turned it down. What was the 
matter with him? 

He got the doll out and looked at it. 
Except for star-shine, the night was 
quite dark. .An artificial moon had cer- 
tainly been among the refinements in- 
. tended by the designers of Fyon, but 
when it had become plain that the plane- 
toid was not going to pay for itself the 
idea had .been abandoned. Those white 
tropic nights had never materialized. 
None the less, the doll had a faint, 
ethereal_shimmer in the light from the 
stars. Don could see her well enough. 

“Are you trying- to reform me ?’’ he 
said to her after a silence. “You 
beauty — you always crying little beau- 
ty — are you trying to change me? I 
won’t have it, though you’re so lovely. 
Leave Don alone, my darling. I resent 
it. I might have to get rid of you." Do 
you understand me, little weeping one?” 
His tone was only half-humorous. 
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He did resent it. He was no. good, a 
bum, disgusting even to himself; but he 
didn’t want to be changed. He wanted . 
to be himself. It might be only coinci- 
dence that he had hunted for, and got, a 
job — his first job in how many years? 
— since he had found the doll ; but he 
■rather thought not. In her unique and 
peculiar way, she was "unsettling” him. 

Of course he could get rid of the doll. .. 
She was valuable. He hadn’t needed- 
Kunitz to tell him that. He could sell ■ 
her; there was no reason why he 
shouldn’t: When the. next space liner 
touched at Fyon— there was one due in 
a couple of days— he’d talk to the pas- 
sengers. - The passengers on system 
cruises were almost always wealthy peo- 
”ple. He might be able to make a useful 
contact, anyhow. 

Standing, under the palm tree in the 
starlight, holding the doll in his hand,- 
he began to- prepare phrases to be used 
in his . opening speech to likely-looking; 
prospects., He’d do it. It was the sensi- 
ble thing. Kunitz was right. He’d get 
rid of her. 

As he drifted toward sleep that night . 
— in, his sand shelter, he, insisted to him- 
self again and again on His determina- 
tion — his . unswervable determination— 
to get rid of the doll. . 

T HE space liner touched at Fyon 
about eleven o’clock in the morning, 
on the day. that passed as Wednesday. 

' Strictly -speaking, the liner did not , 
"touch” :.-Fyon had no spaceport. Land 
space was somewhat limited on the 
planetoid, and besides, its designers had 
considered that a spaceport would break 
the mood the planetoid .was meant to 
create. Ships therefore hovered- outside 
Fyon’s atmosphere, and passengers and 
supplies were ferried to the surface in' 
small craft. 

The bar, in anticipation of the liner’s 
arrival, had been decorated with fresh 
flowers, mainly hibiscus, ilangilang, and 
jasmine. (There were two bars in 
Baade, but only one had social standing 
enough to need to make special prepara-, 
tions for the space liner.) The girl at 
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the curio counter in the bar building • 
had brought out her choicest items. 
When Don stuck his nose in the door, 
about eleven-thirty, the bar was jammed 
with gabbling tourists downing rum-, 
based, "tropical” drinks, and the air was 
heavy with the blo.od-like- smell of jas- 
mine. ■ 

The tourists were mainly terrestrials. 
They were of all colors and all back- 
grounds, -but they had this, in common, 
that they nearly all belonged to a high 
economic level. Don ran his eyes over 
their ranks, trying to decide which, ones 
looked possible and which would merely 
tell him to go away. His heart was beat- 
ing rather fast. .. . c... 

He had taken special pains to. look • 
presentable. His ducks were freshly 
washed, he had shaved, _ he had even., 
combed his hair. Payne, the owner, of" 
the restaurant where he was-working,^ 
had loaned him a shirt. But. when he 
regarded the easy affluence^of the room-, 
ful of tourists, he became uneasily 
aware that he’d forgotten to borrow an^ 
shoes. Oh, -well: They might think his 
being barefooted was picturesque. . 

The women, as usual, were spending 
more money than the men, but he didn’t 
want to approach a woman. Don licked 
his .lips speculatively and tried t6 assess 
the men in an impartial manner. He - 
hoped that Henry, w;ho ran the bar, 
wouldn’t see him and throw him out. 

Don settled at last on a group of three 
men at the left- of the. bar. All of them 
were conspicuously well-dressed, and 
one of them, a shortish, pudgy man, 
was wearing a- full set of miragems, in- 
cluding tie stay 'and wristlet. . He was 
• complaining about the poor service and 
the . flavor of the drinks, which Don 
. thought a good sign. 

Don went outside to wait. He didn’t 
want to tackle the men while they were 
drinking; Henry would throw him out 
if he tried that. He sat down on the 
ground near an ilang-ilang and waited, 
picking dakdak splinters out of his 
hands. • - 

Women, came out in twos and threes, 
waving curios at each other and laugh- 
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" ing. Why were tourist women always so 
unattractive? Their figures were. good, 
their faces well cared-for-, and yet it. 
added up to soup. Some, of the. men 
were carrying: the-bulky, if weightless, ' 
paraphernalia ■ of “re-creative’.’ films ; 
Don h'ad been a rek-film. fan once him- 
self. There. was no doubt that the -pas-. 
' sengers from the liner ’ represented a 
good deal . of wealth. ■ 

One of >the men in Don's . group -of 
three came out.of. the bar building, and 
Don let him go. More women, two with . 
. green hair erected into high plates and 
dotted with miniature china beetles. It 
must be a new fashion. It was hideous. 
And then, alone, the. man with .the 
miragems, the pudgy man.' 

S EEN close to, the man. was not alarm- 
ing. He was plump, not fat, in the ' 
same way that a child is plump, and he 
had a round, compliant-looking double 
chin. His hair . and eyes were dark, and 
though his. tunic and breeks were im- 
peccably tailored,' he did not .seem 
smothered in them. He looked, in short, 
like a. grown-up ' version of a rather 
spoiled, not unamiable child. 

Don got to his feet and went up to 
him, clearing his throat." He was hor- 
ribly aware of the dust on his bare feet, 
of the uncouth length of .his brown hair: 
He said, "would you be interested in a 
rare -art object,, sir?” He had to push, 
the “sir” out; it seemed to stick in his. 
throat. . ■ . • •• -. . 

The man with' the. miragems looked 
■ at him testily.' He waved his liahd ; the 
deep purple, gems gave out a dazzle of 
apricot light. “Go away, go away,” he 
said impatiently: “Do T seem like, that 
sort- of. man?” 

Don felt a gush of relief whose in- 
. tensity surprised him.. He’d tried it; 
now he was excused. He wouldn’t have 
to - sell herfhis little beauty,, his.private 
miracle. He could keep the dolL 
But the pudgy man was still talking: 
“. . . always pick on me. Do I look 
like an amateur of pornography? It’s ■ 
an insult. Try someone else.” 

Oh. TH,eri : he wasn’t- excused. Don 
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said, “I’m sorry, Sir. I’m not selling 
tactifilms, or anything like- that. It’s 
-a real art object. Very . . . beautiful, 

- sir.”'’ ; 

: The man looked at him severely, and 
then laughed. “Excuse me. Not tacti- 
films. We’re a very moral people these' 
days, but on some of the pleasure plane- 
toids .'. . I don’t, rriind so much when 
. they vtout, for women, but. boys . . . 
Well. . So what you have isn’t like that?” 
He was smiling. 

“No, sjr. I— .the — the thing would be 
suitable only for a serious collector. It’s 
extremely rare, and' valuable. Only a 
really wealthy man could buy it.” 

“And you’re selling it?”- The tone 
was mocking. 

Don flushed. , The man was laughing 
at him. “Yes,” he r'eplied stiffly. “Or 
rather, .I'm an agent for it. Are you ah 
art collector?.. Sir.” 

“Oh, I’m not, I’m not.” This with a 
wave of the hand, so that the miragems 
flashed wildly again. “But I have a 
friend who is. A great collector, putting 
it mildly.. Perhaps he’d be interested.” 1 

• . “I— mm— ”v, ■ - 

“It isn’t exactly art objects he collects, . 
though,” Don’s interlocutor went on. He 
seemed to- be enjoying himself ; at any 
rate, he was smiling.' “He goes in more 
for rare and valuable things, odd curi- 
osities. His collection is almost com- 
. plete. .1 doubt- if . . . Well, What you 
got? One' of the eating eggs? I im- 
agine that’s about the only thing he 
hasn’t got- that he’d be interested in.” 

Don quivered. He felt as if he stepped 
abruptly into a deep, cold stream. He 
knew what the eating eggs were; he 
had seen one once. 'They were hair-thin 
objects which swelled, when soaked in 
water, into pinkish .eggs. In the egg 
state, they ate matter omnivorously. But 
what the eggs did was not, at' present, 

• relevant ; what mattered Was their prov- 
enance. . The eggs were one of the things 
which were popularly, believed to come 
from Vulcan’s workshop. Vulcan! Of s. 
course, it might be nothing but a coinf 
cidence. ' - , - , • :• 

“You look a bit startled,” the pudgy 
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man said solicitously. “I assure you 
his 'collection is valuable. And he’s a 
wealthy man, yes, indeed. He’s ... of 
a 'somewhat elevated ..position in the 
Corona cult.” .The plump hands moved* 
•before the chest in an intricate sign. 

Don said nothing. After a second, 
the plump man laughed. “It appears 
you’re not; an initiate, whatever else 
you are. Well, let me -•see your^ h’m, 
art object. -If I think he’d be interested, 
I’ll tell him when I get back.”. 

Don wanted to say, “I haven’t got it 
. with me.” He refrained. If selling the. 
doll had been a sort of game he; was. 
playing with himself, he could not stop 
merely because he might lose the game. 
And besides, there were all sorts of ad- 
vantages to getting rid of her. Urgent 
reasons. If .He could not recall, at this 
moment, precisely what they were, it 
was only because he was nervous and. 
rushed. 

“All. right,” he said to the tourist. 
He felt a sort of surprise at hearing him- 
self speak. “I’ll show you.” 

TTIS'hand moved to his pocket. His 
fingers fastened around the doll. 
The tourist was watching him . inter- 
estedly. 

v "Go on,” the man said after a second. 
“Why the delay? What are you waiting 
for?" . , 

Don’s fingers had fallen away from 
the doll. He blinked and shook his head. 
It seemed to him that he had walked 
with bound eyes to the very edge of a 
deadly cliff. Sell the doll? Oh, what 
could he have been thinking of? 

To part with her was as base as sell- 
ing a beloved mistress would have been. 
She was beautiful. She had come to 
him unsought, as if some wonderful 
golden bird had flown of its own ac- 
cord into his negligent hand. She was 
a blessing, a wonder. Part with her? 
Betray her? He couldn’t. . Perhaps he 
never would be able to. He was ashamed, 
that he. had thought of it. . 

. .“I made a mistake,” he said, to the 
tourist. “I’m sorry. I haven’t anything 
. for sale.” 



He turned to go . .' . If she was un- • 
settling him, 'it was nothing but her 
prerogative. 

The tourist’s face grew red. “Oh, 
come. now! You can’t. do this! After 
the build-up you’ve given me ... Or 
are you merely playing doyl T want to 
see your art’ object, whatever it is. If 
it’s something valuable, I might buy it. 
myself.” He was pouting, but his -eyes 
had an angry look.. , . 

“I’m sorry,” Don repeated helplessly. 
“It was a mistake." 

“Oh, yes? You won’t get any more 
out-’ of me by resorting to this tactic, 
young man. I’m going, to see it, what- 
ever it is!” Before Don could realize 
what he meant to do, the pudgy hand 
.darted toward ' Don’s pocket — . 

And then the man with the .miragems. 
•screamed. It was a high, short note. . 
Heads turned toward him. . PeoRle 
craned their necks to look. 

The tourist was holding one hand at 
the wrist , with the other and shaking 
it, while he cursed in a shrill voice. His 
face had gone white. Don stared at 
him 'fri amazement. 

“You tried to disable me,” the man 
with the miragems gasped, becoming 
articulate.. Tears were running down 
his cheeks. In Don’s dazed condition, it 
did not occur to him that they were 
tears' of pain. “You almost burned my 
hand off! You bdeleron! You tricked 
me. I’ll see that you' pay for this!” 

“I — I don’t understand what you’re 
talking about.” 

“Oh, don’t you?” the plump tourist 
snarled. “There’s a high-vi force field 
around you, you grapster. And you de- 
liberately. led me to contact it.” 

Don looked around him. People were 
coming toward them, curious, excited," 
already a little angry. 

The tourist’s threat to cause trouble 
could, -in one sense, he discounted.,Under 
ordinary civil law; at least, the physical 
person was sacrosanct, and if the tour- 
ist had suffered through contacting a 
force field (force field? How could that 
possibly be?. It was nonsense), around 
Don, it was plainly the tourist’s fault. 
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But if there was any sort of investiga- 
tion at all, the doll would certainly be 
discovered. And — 

For an instant longer Don stood 
watching the crowd, the excited, gab- 
bling crowd, hurrying toward him. Were 
these well-dressed, slightly tipsy people 
capable of pursuing him? He didn’t 
think they were. He took to his heels 
and ran. 

V 

So YOU think there’s a high-vi force 
field around you?" Kunitz said. His tone 
made it almost as much a statement as 
a question. 

Don shrugged. The two men were 
sitting in Kunitz’ living room; it was 
the day after Haig’s encounter with the 
plump tourist. With a part of his mind 
Don noticed that the room seemed slight- 
ly less disorderly than usual. It must 
be because Kunitz had pulled up the 
sheets on the bed and covered it with a 
length of one of the “exotic native fa- 
brics” “there were no natives on Fyon, 
naturally” which the girl in the curio 
shop in the bar sold. 

“I don’t think anything about it,” 
Haig replied, looking absently at the 
iridescent blue and pistachio flowers on 
the fabric. “How could there possibly 
be a field around me? A field requires 
some sort of projector. It’s nonsense. 
I haven’t got anything like that. But 
that’s what the man with the miragems 
said." 

“Urn.” Kunitz opened a box of pre- 
pared Betla chews and popped one of 
the cubes in his mouth. He offered the 
box to Don, who refused. “Well,” he 
said, shoving his cud into his cheek 
with his tongue, "something must have 
happened. He didn’t imagine it. It’s 
true you haven’t a conventional projec- 
tor, but . . . I’ve got an idea. Give me 
the doll, Don.” 

Don reached into his pocket, took 
out the tiny weeping image, and handed 
her to Kunitz. The latter accepted her 
and set her down gently on the table 
top. “Nothing happened, you see,” Ku- 



nitz said. “Put her back in your pocket, 
Don. This time Pm going to try to 
take her away from you.” 

Don obeyed. Rather gingerly the 
older man came toward him, slipped his 
hand into the pocket, and extracted the 
doll. “No fireworks that time, either,” 
Kunitz remarked. He rubbed his nose 
thoughtfully. Don thought he looked 
rather surprised. "I wonder if . . . Um 
. . . Look here, Don, when the tourist 
reached for the doll, did you want him 
to have her?” 

“Of course not. I told you I’d already 
decided not to sell her. I was trying to 
get away from him. 

“That might make the difference. This 
time, when I try to take the doll, I want 
you to keep your mind fixed on not want- 
ing me to have it I'm the fat tourist 
with the miragems, and you resent 
everything about me. Concentrate!” 

Don did as he was told. Kunitz came 
toward him once more, looking wary. 
He reached out for the doll. Don felt a 
fine tingle, like a network of slender 
electric shivers, run over his skin. And 
almost synchronously with the tingle, 
Kunitz gave a sharp cry. 

“Pharol!” he said. He was holding 
his hand and shaking it, just as the 
tourist had done. “Of all the damned — ! 
Pharol! How it hurts!” 

TTE WAS almost hopping with pain. 
^ He looked around the room wildly 
until he spotted the jug of drinking- 
water. He hurried to it and thrust his 
hand into the liquid. The pain seemed 
to subside. 

“I’m sorry," Don said. He had been 
watching helplessly. 

’“Oh, that’s all right,” Kunitz said. 
His color was coming back. “It was my 
own idea, anyway. I thought I’d get 
some reaction. But I didn’t think it 
would be so intense as this.” 

“What happened? Was it a force 
field?” 

Kunitz shook his head. “Damned if 
I know. Something seemed to take hold 
of all the nerves in my hand and start 
scalding them. I don’t think I’d have 
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been surprised if steam had gone up 
when I put my hand in the water pot. 
I guess a force field could cause it. I’m 
not a physicist.” 

“But — where would a field be coming 
from ?” 

“From the doll, I suppose. Maybe it 
projects some sort of force. That might 
account for the doll’s ‘unsettling’ effect. 
Perhaps that’s what the force field does 
when it’s not on strong.” 

“Urn.” Haig swished the phlomis 
around in his glass. 

“Or the doll might focus mental 
force, in the way that a lens focuses 
light. You were concentrating on not 
wanting me to take the doll away from 
you. Let’s see if it works when the 
doll isn’t actually in contact with your 
body.” 

“How about your hand?” 

“I'll use the other one," Kunitz said a 
trifle grimly. “Take the doll out of your 
pocket and put it on the table, so. Now, 
stand near it. A little closer, Don — oh, 
about a meter away. That’s it.” Kunitz 
cocked his head critically. “Yes, and 
remember this time too that I’m the 
plump tourist. You can’t decide what it 
is about me that you hate the most, but 
you’d just about as soon kill me as have 
me touch the doll. Concentrate! Now!" 

O NCE more Don felt the slight tin- 
gle. This time Kunitz’ exclamation 
of pain was softer. “Not quite so bad as 
before,” he said, biting his lip. “Pharol, 
though, but it’s hard to take. It seems 
to tickle up all the pain possibilities of 
my nerves.” 

“Yes. Look here, Kunitz. you take 
the doll and put it in your pocket. Con- 
centrate on not wanting me to have -it. 
And I’ll try to take her away from 
you." 

“All right. I’m warning you, though, 
you may get a bad jolt.” 

The tiny drama was performed. “No 
jolt at all,” Don said, holding out the 
doll. 

“And I really was doing my best at 
concentrating. You know what I think, 
Don? I think the doll is somehow, unh, 



tuned to you.” 

“To me personally?” 

“That’s what it looks like. (I wonder 
if your finding her was really accident- 
al? If she’s actually atuned to you per- 
sonally, it can hardly have been.) But 
whether or not she was planted pur- 
posively for you to find, she anparently 
can’t be taken from you without your 
consent. 

“You see, the first tim* I tried to take 
the doll from you, you knew it wasn’t 
serious. I’m a friend of vours. I’d give 
her back, and so on. The second time, 
you were concentrating on feelings of 
hostility. And there were fireworks that 
time. 

“It wou'd be interesting, if my hand 
would stand it, to try more experiments. 
I wonder, for instance, whether she 
could be taken from you while you were 
asleep. I don’t think she could . . . More 
phlomis?” 

“No, thank you. I haven’t finished 
this.” 

“You’ve hardly touched it. in fact,” 
Kunitz said, smiling. He leaned for- 
ward. “You know, Don it’s less than a 
week since you found the doll. And yet 
you’ve changed, changed so much in 
some ways that I hardly know you. 
This must be the quickest ‘cure’ on rec- 
ord. Imagine Don Haig refusing a 
drink ! Do you notice the change your- 
self?” 

“Yes,” Don answered shortly. He felt 
embarrassed and annoyed. No man likes 
to have been reformed in spite of him- 
self. 

“It’s not only the drinking, it’s — you 
seem more mature than you did. More 
responsible. Personalty, I’m all in favor 
of the change.” Kunitz laughed. “You 
look lots better physically, too, though 
there’s still plenty of room for improve- 
ment. But are you sure you want to 
keep the doll? If she’s responsible for 
the change in you? Yesterday you were 
pretty doubtful about it” 

“I — yes.” Don hesitated, moistening 
his lips. “That part’s all right.” He 
didn’t want Kunitz to think he was 
growing hysterical and nervous. “How- 
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ever . . . -I think somebody is follow- 

- ing me.” ■ 

. “What makes you think that?” 

“Last night, when- 1 was coming home 
’•from Payne’s, I kept hearing a rust- 
ling in the buslies. it stopped whenever 
I stopped.” 

"Probably one of the robot gardeners. 

' Thev do a lot of- work at night.” 

“Well, it didn’t sound like one. I _ 
went on home. I was just going to sleep 
when I heard a noise- — it’s hard to de- 
scribe — a sort of light tinkling.”- 
“You. mean, like somebody walking 
around outside, your shelter?” 

“Not- at all like that. This- morning 

- when I got up I looked around. The 
. sand in my' shelter and just outside it 

was full of tiny pits.” - 

Kunitz SDat his Betla chew into the 
corner of the room and poured himself 
another glass of phlomis. “Might be 
sand fleas-” - ^ 

' “Oh, balch! .There aren’t, any sand, 
fleas on Fyon. I ought to know. Besides, 
they weren't that sort of pits. They 
were tiny and hard, as if the sand had 
been pressed down into them. They . 
were the sort of pits. Kunitz, you get 
when somebody’s using an eye-beam 
that isn’t 'focused quite right.” 

T/f UNITZ got up and began to walk 
-*-*■ around the room. “An eye-beam. . 
Yes, I. suppose it. could be. Yesterday, 
you dropped a lot of hints about some 
valuable art object you had, and you 
gave a convincing demonstration that 
there- was some— sort of force field 
around , you. That same evening you 
think you’re followed, and somebody 
uses an eye-beam on you. Pretty quick 
work. But it could be.” - , . . 

“Who would be using an eye-beam?”. 
“Well, of course they’re illegal. But 
the law is broken . pretty generally by . 
those who have enough tug. Cult lead- 
ers use eye-beams a lot, I’ve been told. 

A few wealthy , people have them. And 
. of course the SSP.” ^ 

“I thought of that' It sounds more 
like them. But would the SSP be- using 
• ' ' ’ [Turn page] 
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How to buy 

better work clothes 




Get long wear from the tough materials and : 
rugged sewing that go into Blue Bell work 
clothes. Blue Bell dungarees are cut full so... 
they don’t bind. They’re Sanforized,' and 
keep their roomy. Comfortable fit as long as 
you wear them. Reinforced with no-scratch 
copper rivets. Plenty of pockets. , 

■Blue Bell Sanforized chambray shirts are 
cut to body contour for comfort, and topped 
by a dress-type collar for good looks. For out- 
standing .value in all kinds of work ciotbcJ, 
look for the Blue Bell Qualitag, which 
guarantees you the best made, best fitting work 
clothes you can buy — oryour money baokt 
BLUE BELL, inc.. Empire State Bldg., New Torfe I 
WORLD'S LAKOeiT MOOI/CER Of WORK CLOrHES 
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one that was badly focused ?” 

“Urn, yes, that’s a point. Our minia- 
ture government is nothing if not effi- 
cient. And besides, art objects are not 
the sort of thing the SSP interests itself 
in. If you were a scientist, now '. 

“I don't .like being . followed and spied 
upon.” ^ 

“Who would?” 

"It isn’t amusing when it happens to 
you. I wish'I-had some way of. drawing 
whoever’s watching me out into the 
open.” : 

“Whatever it is, it’s obviously connect- 
ed with the doll. I.still think you ought 
to get rid of the thing. But I tell you, 
Don. Why don’t you use the doll as 
bait?” 

"Vyhat do you mean by. that?” 

“Well, it seems unlikely that. the doll 
can be taken away from you. By force, 
anyhow. If you show the doll around, 
exhibit. it — it ought to .provoke your 
watcher into some sort of action. It 
might draw him out where you can get 
a look at him.” 

“Urn.” Haig got up to go. “Time for 
me to collect more dakdak splinters at 
the restaurant. Your idea about the 
_doll doesn’t seem bad. But I’d hate to 
endanger, her.” . 

“I <aon’t think you .would.” 

“I hope not. I—” Don stopped ab- 
ruptly. 

“What's the matter?”' Kunitz asked, 
looking up. 

“Nothing. I had an idea, that’s all.” 
“What was it?” 

“Nothing worth repeating. Foolish- 
ness. I’ll be seeing you, Kunitz.” He 
nodded to his host and started down 
thfe path. — _ ' , 

The idea was, of course, foolishness. 
Kunitz an agent of the SSP ! After the 
story .Kunitz- had told him, after what 
he knew of Kunitz himself ! It was. ab- 
surd. But he had had the idea. Why 
had he thought of it? 

VI 

nr - . 

is. HERE’S going . to. be a show in 
Baade tonight,”. Payne said. He was 



leaning against the door jamb of the 
restaurant kitchen, chewing leisurely on 
a square cud of Betla nut. “I don’t 
know how they ever, came to let a thing 
like that land on Fyon, when they’re so* 
careful about ‘keeping” up the atmos- 
. phere’ that they won’t even. let. us have 
tri-di sets.” 

"A thing like what?” Don .asked. 

“I hear it’s a kind of a circus, with 
robots and some animals. Probably 
doesn’t amount to much — only one 
live human performer, the owner. . But 
anyhow . . . I’m going myself,, and I’ll 
let you off early if you want to go.” 
“Thank's,” Don said. He wasn’t at all 
sure he’d take in the circus, but it would 
be nice to get done with. the dakdak pods 
a little ahead of time. 

Payne lingered. “By the way, you still 
got that, thing, that doll, you showed 
me?” t ^ 

. “Yes,”- Don answered without look- 
ing up. His hands were slippery with 
dakdak pulp, and his back was. tired. - * 
“You have any trouble with it?” 
“No, none.” The reply was. perfectly 
accurate; since the talk with Kunitz, 

. there had been no pittings in .the sand 
' outside. Don’s hut, nor had he felt that 
. he was being followed. Perhaps he had 
imagined it in the first, place. 

“Well, you be '’careful,” Payne said, 
preparing to depart. "It’s a beautiful 
. thing, and I’d like to see it again some 
time. But it’s bound to cause trouble. 
Or somebody might pick your pocket, 
and then Where would you be? You. 
ought to sell it— you’d be rich.” 

It was quite late that night when Don . 
decided to take a look at the circus. 
He had passed the evening as he passed 
all his evenings now, in looking at the 
. doll.. The occupation might have been 
passive and somnolent;. but Don never 
took, his eyes from the tiny image with- 
out feeling that he had been engaged in- 
something richly adventurous, sbme-. 
.thing as. full of hazard as it was of 
pleasure. Perhaps it was this sense.of 
possible danger that made him get up 
suddenly and start toward the square 
-where the circus was. For tonight, at 
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least, it seemed a refuge, an anchorage, 
a sort of antidote. 

The circus, under its small pneuma- 
tent, was almost ready to close. Only 
a handful of spectators still lingered. 
The sides had been put up on the animal 
cages. One of the robot puppet shows, 
Life Among the Insect Men, was still 
jerking mechanically through its antics, 
but the others had been folded away, 
and the personnel of the mind-reading 
act, two sleekly intelligent hexopods, 
were already hopping into their baskets 
for the night. The lights were being put 
out. A robot gardener was clanking 
away at its nocturnal duties in the 
greenery on the edge of the square. 

Don watched for a moment and then 
turned to go, his shoulders lifted in a 
shrug. The impulse that had brought 
him to the circus had already spent it- 
self. “Excuse me," a voice behind him 
said, “but are you the man who has 
the weeping doll?” 

D ON faced the sound, a little startled. 

He had not known that anyone was 
near him, and besides, the voice had a 
muffled, padded quality that fell un- 
pleasantly on the ear. 

The person who addressed him was 
a big, hulking man who ought to have 
been even bigger than he was. His 
clothes hung loosely on him. His large- 
framed body seemed to have shrunk in 
on itself, and the flesh of his heavy face 
sagged away from craggy, jutting 
bones. He had extremely light eyes. He 
was dressed in white. 

“I’m the owner of the show,” the man 
said, as if in explanation. He coughed. 
“About the doll . . . What an attraction 
it would be!” 

Don laughed. “You mean you want 
the doll for an exhibit in your show, 
Mr. — ?” 

“Bendel’s the name,” the man an- 
swered. “No, not that. Though, as I 
said, she’d be wonderful. The fact is. 
I’m suffering from a fatal disease." 

Involuntarily Don moved a little 
away. “Oh, it’s not contagious,” Bendel 
said, with a touch of irritation. “It won’t 



hurt anyone but me . . . Could I see the 
doll?’’ 

Don hesitated. In an attempt to fol- 
low Kunitz’ advice, he had shown the 
doll to Payne at the restaurant, and to 
Henry, at the bar. Payne had been 
deeply impressed and a little afraid; 
Henry had insisted with nervous vehe- 
mence that it must be a fake. But there 
was no real reason why Don should 
let a stranger see the doll. 

There was eagerness, and anxiety, on 
the man’s face. Behind him Don heard 
the hexapods snoring in their baskets; 
the noise, illogically, reassured him. He 
produced the doll. 

Bendel drew a deep breath. He made 
no attempt to touch the little image. 
“It's not quite like the one in the mu- 
seum," he said after a moment. “The 
expression is a little different . . . And 
the pose of the arms . . . Could I have 
it for a couple of hours?” 

Don’s surprise must have shown in 
his face. Bendel shifted his eyes. “I — 
the fact is — I’d pay you well for it I’m 
not a rich man, but anything I have — 
I mean . . . Come into my office, and 
I'll tell you about it.” 

He led Don into a cubicle at one end 
of the brown pneumatent. He opened a 
low cupboard and got out a bottle and 
tumblers of yellowish green glax. Don 
noticed the faint, hairlike scars of Du- 
mortine use on his wrists. “Rum,” Ben- 
del said, indicating the bottle ; and then, 
when there was a sliding rustle from 
the bottom of the cupboard : “It’s only 
a Saturnian lizard — he’s sick . . . Your 
health.” 

Don took the drink. He sipped at it. 
It tasted good, he enjoyed it. No more 
than that. He felt a sharp, irritated 
nostalgia for the fun he had used to 
get out of drinking. It hadn’t all been 
arthritis and hangovers, by any means. 
It was the doll who was responsible for 
the change. 

Bendel put his glass down empty. “I 
want to hold the doll,” he said simply. 
“I want to hold her in my hand for a 
couple of hours.” 

Don studied' the surface of the liquor 
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in his glass. “Why?” he asked with 
equal simplicity. 

“Well, you see I have this disease. 
That’s the reason why my voice sounds 
the way it does. (If I didn’t think it 
would frighten you, I’d let you see me 
without cosmilac. That would convince 
you.) The doctors say it has some- 
thing to do with the corpuscles in the 
blood. Hardly anybody has it.” 

Don gave a grunt intended to ex- 
press sympathy. "But what’s the con- 
nection with your wanting the doll?” 
"That’s what I’m trying to tell you,” 
Bendel said with a touch of stiffness. 
“When I got the first symptoms, I went 
to the group doctors, and they told me 
I’d be dead within three years. That 
was not quite three years ago. 

“What was I to do-? They’d had con- 
sultation after consultation, and at the 
end they’d given me my death warrant. 
And by a nasty sort of death. I heard 
about a quack, a kind of faith-healer 
and astrologer, and I went to him. This 
was in Marsport, in the poor part of 
town.” 

T HE light in the little canvas cubicle 
was yellowish, not the usual clear 
artificial daylight tint. One of the ani- 
mals in the cages to the left howled 
briefly, just at the limit of audibility. 
Don set down his drink. “What did your 
quack say?” he asked. 

“He said my disease was caused by 
the sun’s having reached a point, in its 
200,000,000 years, journey around the 
galaxy, where there were all sorts of 
harmful radiations. Only a very few 
people were sensitive to them, but I was 
one of the people. That’s what he said. 

“I asked him if there was any cure, 
and he said there was. He had a lisping 
way of talking that made everything he 
said sound like he was making fun of 
you. Anyhow, he told me that the weep- 
ing doll in the museum on Terra, if I 
could be exposed to the emanation from 
it, would cure me. 

“I don’t know whether I believed him, 
exactly. But of course I decided to try 
it I looked up the schedule, and the 



doll was just about due to go on dis- 
play. I went to Terra and waited. She 
was on display for a week. The crowds 
were terrific. But I did manage, for 
three days out of the week, to get right 
in front of her case and stay there for — 
oh, maybe half an hour. 

"Then I went back to the group doc- 
tors. I didn’t tell them what I’d been 
doing. They made a lot of tests and kept 
me in bed for a week with some kind 
of meter strapped on my chest, and then 
they told me — they were very surprised 
— that the disease had been arrested. I 
would live at least a year more than they 
had said at first. I’m in that year now.” 

Don nodded. The story was adding 
up. His head was beginning to ache. 

“The doll isn’t due to go on exhibit 
for another four years,” Bendel said, 
“I asked the museum authorities to let 
me see the doll in private, but of course 
they refused. They must get lots of re- 
quests like that. 

“Your doll — you see, the fact is, she’s 
very much like the one in the museum. 
Almost her twin. If you could let me 
hold her in my hand for a couple of 
hours, I think — ” his voice sank almost 
into blurred inaudibility — “I think I’d 
live.” 

Don chewed his lower lip. He real- 
ized without surprise that it didn’t make 
the slightest difference whether or not 
he believed Bendel. A decisive part of 
his mind, a part with which his con- 
sciousness had no concern, had resolved 
that he wasn’t going to part with the 
doll. Not even for a couple of hours? 
Not even, possibly, to save a life? He 
didn’t know about that. But he wasn't 
going to let Bendel have the doll. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. “It’s impossi- 
ble.” 

A LONG moment passed before Ben- 
del sighed. “People are selfish,” he 
said, “selfish!” He rubbed a trembling 
finger over his lips. . . But I want to 
warn you anyway, for your own good . . . 
Have you noticed any changes in your 
personality, your character, since you've 
had the doll ?” 
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Don gave him an involuntarily star- 
tled glance. ■ 

“Of course you have,” Bendel- said 
with satisfaction. 

“You could have found that out from 
anyone in Baade," Don observed. 

“Maybe. But I know . what the real 
reason was that the museum authorities 
wouldn’t let me have the. doll. Their 
getting so many requests is only part of 
it. The dolls are dangerous.” 

Don made a contemptuous noise. 

“Oh, it’s true,” Bendel said mourn- 
fully. - “ After they wouldn’t let me see 
the doll in private, I made friends with 
one of the museum attendants. I had 
hopes that he might 

“He couldn’t arrange it.- Maybe he 
didn’t' want to. ' There is always that 
terrible human selfishness.. But He used 
to go and stand in front of the doll him- 
self, you know, for hours. He stole the 
keys. He said he felt as if he’d been cold 
all his life and only, when. he saw the 
doll, did he feel warm.” 

It was a hit: Don’s fingers tightened 
on the empty g'as§. He deliberately re- • 
laxed them. “Everyone knows the doll 
in the museum ’in unsettling," he ob- 
served. . 

"Oh, yes. But his personality changed, 
his character. At first it was an im- 
, provement. Perhaps you’ve noticed that. 
Then he began to lose weight and com- 
plain of pains in his bones.- 

“I heard the end of’ the story by acci- 
dent. One day he. was missing.. They 
looked all over the museum for him. ■ 
It’s a. big place, you know, spread out 
- over a couple of hectares. Finally they 
found a pool of slime in front of the 
storage case where the weeping doll was 
kept. His signet ring was in the middle 
of the pool.” 

Don managed a- sarcastic laugh. “I’m 
too old to be frightened by slime 
deaths,” he said. “Stories. like that are 
more effective when the hearer is under 
• twelve years of age.” 

“Oh, yes-. But I’m not trying to fright- 
en you. The fact is, there’s a strange 
corrosive kind of life in 'the dolls. You 
won’t let me hold your doll for a couple 
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of hours, when it might cure me. Might 
save my life. Very well. That’s between 
you and your communion iwith the in- 
finite. But. I want to urge you to.get 
rid of the doll. Do anything with it-^- ' 
sell it, give it to somebody,' throw it in 
the garbage reducer. Get rid of it! 

• It’s beautiful, and wonderful, and ter- 
ribly dangerous.” _ 

Bendel was trembling. In the silence 
there was a sliding rustle from the cup- 
board where the Saturnian lizard was in 
hospital. Don pulled the weeping doll 
from his pocket and looked at it. 

Bendel’s shaking had stopped.- He was 
watching Haig intently. . Don licked his 
lips. 1 He touched the doll’s 'cheek with 
his forefinger, and it was wet. He put. 
her back in his pocket slowly and de- 
liberately. 

Bendel threw back his head and 
laughed: He laughed like a hyena. Don'* 
saw that there was hair on his tongue. 

* VH 

W HAT do you think of this one?” 
Francine asked. She unwound a length 
.of simmering bluish greenish purplish . 
cloth from the bolt -and threw it in a 
long train across the. bed. The bed was 
already covered two or three deep with, 
partly unwound rolls of cloth. “I had a 
tohu-bohu with the head loomster every * 
day for a week before he got the colors 
right.” . 

“Very handsome,” Don said. He was. 
sitting on the edge of the. only arm chair 
in Francine’s hotel room ; for.some rea- - 
son, he couldn’t make himself relax. “I 
never saw anything like it. But — ex- 
cuse me,- Fran— what are they for? 
Your' fabrics are beautiful, but I can!.t 
imagine them being used for dresses Or % 
curtains or anything like that: They’re 
so — unh^-mortuary. Funereal.”.. 

'His foster sister burst into delight- 
ed 'laughter. Her small, chic - nose 
wrinkled'up with merriment. “Don, you 
always were clever ! ‘Funereal !’ That's 
exactly it-. But — ” her face grew sober 
— “didn’t you get my ’grams? Didn’t 
you? I’m almost certain I sent you a 
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’gram when I got my new job.” t 

Don licked his lips. He. had a vague 
recollection ,of ’grams from Francine, 
‘grams which had qome when he’d been 
drinking a good deal. ,H.e didn’t have the 
slightest recollection of what had been 
in them. Maybe he’d thrown them away 
without opening tliem. “I don’t believe 
they were delivered,” he said 'dishonest- 
ly. “I was living in. the sand all the 
time then. On the beach.” 

Francine frowned. “I’ll Have to com- 
plain to somebody,” she observed. “A 
fine state of affairs, when first-class 
’grams aren’t delivered. Anyhow, Don, 
what I told you in them was that I had 
taken a position doing designing with 
the Solace and Assurance branch of 
Emotional Health.' I like it. I feel I’m 
doing something useful, useful to so- 
ciety, now.” 

“What s do you do?” Don asked. He 
wished Francine would sit down. . He 
liked her, and was moderately glad she’d 
taken time to stop off at Fyon to-eee him, 
but she was always so restless. It irri- 
tated him. 

“Well, these fabrics . . . You see, Don, . 
one of the worst emotional wounds a 
person "can sustain is that of losing 
someone dear to him.” Francine was 
speaking with her customary intensity, 
her .small, bright head held slightly, on 
one side. “It’s always been a terribly 
traumatic experience. The psychologists 
in Emotional Health have been working 
on that problem — how to soften the 
blow of loss and death — ffor a long time. 

"About a year ago they sent in- a 
group of provisional recommendations 
to Emotional Health. One of the chief 
suggestions was that, instead of trying 
to repress and ignore the death experi- 
ence, we should dramatize it more. Make 
inore of it, so to speak.” Francine 
paused as if she expected ah answer. 

“Yes, I see. But — . ... 

“As the Egyptians did, Don. All Egyp- 
tian culture was colored by the feeling 
for the dead. Their finest buildings 
-were tombs and mortuary structures. 
Instead of repressing their emotions 
about death, they dramatized them. 



They brought them* out in the open 
where they could look at them. 

“The dramatization was definitely 
conducive to mental health. The psy- 
chologists tell us that.it is no . accident 
that no . other human, culture has yet 
lasted as. long as the Egyptian did.” 
She nodded wisely at him. 

“Urn. But what has that got to do 
with yo.ur new job?” 

“Oh, it's perfectly simple. -Part of. 
Solace and Assurance’s campaign for 
dramatizing the death experience in- 
cludes leaving the loved one with his 
deprived ones for a while, Not hustling 
him away underground, you see, as if 
there were something obscene in the 
very fact of death. That means a suit- 
able setting for the loved .one in his 
repose coffer. Of course, even with the 
best methods of preservation, there are 
bound to be some changes in coloring in 
,six months or. a year. My fabrics try to 
:. pick those changes up and harmonize 
with them.” ■ 

T\ON squeezed an imbedded dak-dak 
spine from his forefinger. He could 
. not raise his 1 head to look at her.. He 
said, ‘Then you design — ?” 

“Fabrics for the lining of repose cof- 
fers. Yes, dear. Oh. and that reminds 
me — She was still moving about the 
room in her bird-like, restless way. 
‘Tve brought something for you, if -I 
can-find it. Do you’ remember Venable?” 
.“Certainly. I always liked him. 
-What’s he doing now?” 

“Well, he — they sent you this.” After, 
some hunting, she produced a small, ob- 
ject from the depths of her . glossy al- 
mandine hand case and handed it to 
him. Don turned it over curiously. 

It w?s about. as long as the first joint 
of his thumb,, black on three sides, with 
the fourth made of something like glass. 
“What is it?” he asked. 

“Look through the top, dear,” Frari- 
cine said, bending over him. She was 
wearing some odd, flat perfume. “It’s 
made so it will magnify.” 

-Don obeyed -her. 1-Ie almost dropped 
the trinket in his surprise. Inside the 
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little black container, on a bed of livid 
bluish fabric, lay Venable. His tiny 
feet 'were side by side, his hands were 
• folded- neatly on his breast. He was 
wearing the conventional dark-blue 
evening dress. He looked smug, and 
self-satisfied, and > thoroughly dead. 

Don put the thing down on the ta- 
bouret beside the bed. “What is it?" he 
asked. ’ 

“We call it a memento mori,” Fran- 
cine answered. "Though that's not real- 
ly a good' name — the suggestions in it 
aren’t right. We’ll have to think of 
something else . . . It’s a remembrance 
of the loved one for the deprived ones 
-to keep. Venable’s estate had them . 
made up for his. friends. They, wanted 
you to have one.” 

“Venable’s dead, then?” 

“He’s gone on ahead, yes.” 

& “-What did he die of? When I knew 
him, he was an athlete, in perfect 
health.” 

“Oh, he was killed in an accident,” 
Francine replied with a touch of vague- 
ness. “Although — .” She halted, biting 
her lip. 

“Go oh,” D.on said. 

"Well, I’ve heard — probably there’s 
no truth in. it — that there was some- 
. thing about the betrayal of cult, secrets. 
That his death" wasn’t. -entirely- an acci- 
dent. But then, people always say things 
like that, when somebody dies sudden- 
ly-” 

Don was silent. He had liked Ven- 
able, though he had not seen him for 
years. Francine stopped her pacing. She 
pushed the bolts of dead-colored fabrics 
aside and sat down on the bed. “I want „ 
to talk to you, Don,” she said, leaning < 
toward-him. "About yourself.” 

He had been expecting this. Fran- 
cine probably felt it was her duty. “All 
right,” he said. 

“Look here, Don, why don’t you stop 
your drinking and come back to. Terra? 
What keeps you here? I don’t see-how 
you .can bear to live like this.” 

“I told you, Fran, I have stopped 
drinking.” 
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“You’ve told me you’ve stopped’ drink- 
ing before,” Fran said with a touch of 
humor: ‘“There was a time, four or- 
five years ago, when ..you didn’t touch 
anything stronger than low-proof soma 
for months.” 

“This time it’s serious.” - 
“Maybe. What’s keeping you here on 
Fyon. anyway? A girl?” 

"Women always think it’s a woman,” 
Haig returned rather wearily. “No. 
Fran, I like Fyon. That’s all.” 

TTE GOT up and went over to the 
-*■ window. The sky was growing cov- 
ered with darkly luminous clouds. It 
was almost "time for Fyon’s regular 
afternoon shower. In his . hip pocket 
he could feel the faint warmth of Vul- 
can’s weeping doll. 

•Francine came to stand beside him. 
“It’s such a selfish way to live,” she said 
soberly. “Such a waste of yourself.- 
. You're not helping anyone.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Don replied per- 
versely. “I pit and stem a lot of dak-dak 
pods, which is certainly, useful. And I’m 
not hurting anyone.” 

“I know, but . . . Look here, Don, I 
could get you a good job on Terra. De- 
signing the sort of thing Venable’s es- 
tate sent you. You always had the most * 
wonderful taste.” ' 

Haig made an involuntary gesture of 
repugnance. 

“Or I could get you something else,” 
Francine said quickly. “I know a lot of 
people. Let me try.” 

“I .like Fyon.” 

“It’s only an artificial planetoid.” 
“Sometimes I can forget that.” - - 
There was a pause. “Do you ever use 
your' little communion mirror any more, 
Don ?” Francine asked suddenly. 

"My — ? Oh- No, I don’t.” 

"Perhaps that’s it,” Francine said sa- 
gaciously. "We do heed something out- 
side ourselves — =call it religion — the psy- 
chologists are always telling us so. I 
think you ought to start using the mir- 
ror again, dear. 

“The mirrors are a wonderful help. Of 
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course” — her tone altered, so., oddly, that - 
Don, who had been looking absently out . 
the window*at,the cloudscape; turned to 
stare at her — “of course, if s possible to 
go too far with them. Those paschein 
harnesses, I mean. What if you.can see 
wonderful, unbelievable- Things with 
them? It isn’t normal, it can’t be_good . 
for you, to do things like that, to your- 
self . It’s going too far.” She sounded as . 
if she were talking to herself.. 

“No, I don’t believe:, in the harnesses,.- 
Don.’^Francine shook her head. “But 
the mirrors themselves— that’ s religion. 
It’s wholesome, normal. I wish you’d be- 
gin using yours..” . 

"I’ve never been able to see. anvthing 
in one,” D.on answered. “Why don’t you 
let me alone, Francine? It isn’t any of 
your business. It’s my life.”; ... 

After a‘ moment. - his foster- sister 
smiled up at. him. “All rights”, she said. 
“I’ve always liked -you, Don. I’m fonder 
of you than I am of mv real brothers. I 
think.” She 'laid her light, -thin hand 
over his. - 

Before he could return the caress, 
there came a knock at the door* “I’ll.go,” 
Haig said. - - 

“No, let me. It’s probably for me.” 
Quickly she moved toward the port. 

It was one of the robot bellhops,. gay. 
in its glossy green paint. ' It made a 
1 clucking, apologetic noise, and then held 
. out one of its upper appendages toward 
Francine. - She' extended' her hand. 

Haig, at the window, did not know 
what warned him. He ran across the 
room; he, caught Francine, by the waist - 
and threw her to the floor. The darts, 
■from the sliver gun in- the robot’s hand 
thudded harmlessly into the wall. Then 
the robot had turned and was gliding 
away on noiseless, wheels down the hall. 

H AIG; and the girl, sprawled on the • 
- deep soft floor covering, stared at 
each other. Francine-, under J;he. enamel 
smoothness of her maquillage, had 
turned a rather greenish white. “Oh; 
dear” — her voice was coming out in, a 
high half-crow — “Oh dear!- Don, some- 



body’s, trying to kill me. It’s . ; l .why,?”. 

. “I don’t think it was' meant for you,’!; 
Haig answered .stiffly. “The robot was 
shooting at me, Fran. It was an acci- 
dent.. that you answered the door.” 
Francine got to, her ,feet; She was - 
shaking with nervousness, and. had to 
_ hold on to the. bedpost, to, keep upright. 
“I— I didn't mean—.” And then, blink- 
ing,. “Oh, Don, what is it? What-kind . 
of a. mess have you got into here on: 
Fyon?” 

I-Iaig was already regretting that -he. 
had spoken. He tried to think, of somer , 
thing to .tell Fran, something thdt would,; 
cmv't her. “It's not a mess,” he said 
- finally. 

“Not a mess? When a robot shoots at 
you. with' a sliver gun ?”- Fran: gave- a 
..shaky laugh. “Oh, Doi), .-you’ve, gotftd, 
leave Fyori now. It isn’t safe for. you! 
to stay here, after this.” 

Haig compressed his' lips. '.“It.'- 
wouldn’t- do any good,” he said. “Be-* ' 
lieve me,. Fran, I wouldn’t be any safer. . 
away from Fyon. than I am -here.” • Ho 
thought. ‘As long as I keep the. doll . . .’ 

He walked over to where the darts 
had fallen and ' examined them ^ very, 
cautiously. - 

“Be careful,” Francine said,' shiver- 
ing. Slie sank down limply on the bed. 
“That’s, s-such. a n-n-nasty' way to get 
hurt. . . . You w-won’t leave Fyon?” . ■ 
"No.” He was growing excited. “Look 
here. Frail, where the darts fell; Even 
if . I hadn’t thrown you down, I don’t 
believe you’d have been struck. They 
were aimed wide of you.” . 

“Why?” his foster sister asked dazed- 

ly. ;■ ‘ . 

“As a warning, I suppose. To fright-:, 
en me.” ... . 

“Oh.” Francine’s color was a little 
better than it had been, but she sounded 
as if she were on the edge: of hysteria. 
She plucked at^the folds of her stiff 
black skirt for'a moment. “You’ve got 
to stop drinking; Don,” she said sud- 
denly! .. 

“What?” Haig had chucked the darts, 
into the disposer. Now he looked at her ' 
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incredulously. "What are you talking 
about?” 

“That’s- the cause of everything,” she 
said. She licked her lips. “I’m sure of 
it, Don, absolutely sure of it, If you 
stopped drinking you could get out' of 
this mess, leave Fyon. I’tn. sure of it.' 
Don’t argue with me.” 

“I’m not arguing. And I’m not drink- 
ing. You’ve had a shock, Fran, of course, 
but you needn’t be so unreasonable.” 

"I told you not to argue with me!” 
She sounded as if she were going to start 
screaming. Her eyes had an odd, blank 
lo : ok. “Listen, Don. You’ve got to do this 
for me. I insist on it. Before I left 
earth. ...” 

“Well?” • 

“Before I left earth,” she resumed 
with what seemed to be- a - considerable 
effort, "I went to one of the best group 
doctors and told him about. you. And he 
gave me these. .. .’’ 

She opened her haridcase with tum- 
bling fingers. She fumbled through sev- 
eral compartments and dumped a dozen 
glowing little glaSsite --bottles on the bed 
cover before she found wliat she wanted. 
It was a small, russet-colored box. 

“He gave me these,’’ Francine said. 
She would stop trembling for a moment 
and then begin again. “He said thfcy 
were something new for alcoholism, 
something wonderful. . He said they’d be 
sure to cure you. Here.” She held out 
the box on her shaking palm to him. ” 

T HE rain had begun to beat against 
the window irises. The room dark- 
ened for a moment and then grew light 
again as the phosostat came on. Don 
looked at the 'box without accepting it. 

“I don’t need it, Fran,” he said, rais : 
ing his voice so she could hear him above 
the noise of the rain. “What’s the mat- 
ter with you ?” 

She began' to beat against the gold- 
threaded coverlet with her free hand. 
“Take them, Don, take them,” she said 
desperately. “Don’t you see, I wouldn’t 
dare leave Fyon after this if you didn’t ? 
How could I go' back to my job if I knew 
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you might be injured, killed? But if I 
know you’ve stopped your drinking. . . 
“Oh, I know you say you have. And you 
do look a little better. But at the same 
time, Don, you don’t look -like yourself. 
You look harder and thinner than you 
did. I’m worried about you. I’m afraid.: 
“Take the pills. They can’t possibly 
hurt you. I asked him twice about that. 
He said they did something to the tem- 
poral sense. But if you don’t nee'd them, 
they won’t have any effect. Won’t you, 
please?" -• * 

In sheer pity, Don nodded. 

Francine kept looking at him. “Prom- 
ise you’ll take them,” she said beseech- 
ingly. “Ybu' always keep your prom- 
ises, Don. Promise you’ll take them; 
The directions are in the box.” 

Haig made a 'harassed gesture. “All 
right. I. promise. All right,” 

He took the. box from her. He pufe it 
in his pocket, the opposite one from that 
which held the weeping doll. , 

Francine gave a deep sigh,. 1 For a mo- 
ment she covered her face with hec 
hands. Then she groped among the lit- 
ter from her case until she found a slen- 
der emerald green cylinder. She rubbed 
the stimulant it contained over her face 
and hands lavishly.’ Don watched her, a 
little puzzled. But of course the narrow 
escape had upset her. It would have up- 
set anyone. 

“I feel better,” she said in a moment. 
“I should have used' the stimulant be- 
fore. About the pills, I’m so glad you 
promised. What time is it, Don ?” 

He told her. She jumped to her feet 
in alarm. “I’ve got to start packing. If I 
miss the lighter, I'll have to stay over 
until tomorrow, and that will teredo 
everything. Help me with my cases, 
won’t you, dear?” 

Don . obeyed. Ordinarily, Fran would 
simply have clicked for the robot, but 
under the circumstances she would hard- 
ly want to summon it. He pulled the case 
support out of the wall and began to 
move the cases onto it. Fran’s room, as- 
might be expected in a small provincial 
hotel, was none too well equipped. 
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The first two cases, small musettes, revolted him. Had Fran spoken against 
had normal weight. The third, a huge the harnesses as a subterfuge, or was 
affair, had a partial antigrav. The she really disgusted with herself for 
fourth, a small, scalloped thing, had true using one? Fran! He'd known her as 
weight, like the first. Don picked up the far back as he could remember.. He stood 
fifth case, which was globular, expect- with- his shoulders hunched, thinkirig. 
ing it, too, to be full weight. -In his sur- ' Perhaps it was all right. A lot of people 
prise at its feather, lightness, he swung used the harnesses. After all, they 
it involuntarily high. weren’t illegal. 

At the same time; quite by accident, Fran came back from the balcony,, 
his thumb twisted and came down hard smiling. She seemed almost like her nor- 
• on the latch. The case split open.' Don mal self. “What’s the matter, Don?” 
looked into it. sheaskedassherriovedtowardthehigh- 

There was a communion mirror, an un- boy. “You’re looking pretty depressed, 
usually large one. And beside it, neatly Are you sorry - you promised me about 
coiled, was a bundle of metallic straps. the pills ?” 

It was a paschein harness, no doubt of “No.” He hunted for an excuse. “I 
it. It must be Fran’s own harness ; they suppose it’s a delayed nervous reaction 
were fantastically expensive, since they to being shot at by the robot with the 
- had to be fitted with great exactness'to gun." 
the user’s individual anatomy, and she “Oh, you poor fellow ! Yes, of courses” 
would hardly be carrying someone else’s She rubbed the stick stimulant in the 
harness about with her. The harness had , emerald container lightly, over his fore- 
been used, used many times, Haig saw. head. “That’s better, isn’t it? Now I’ll 
The tips of its metal barbs_ were stained haye to pack my fabrics and. coat my 
and rust-colored with dried blood. face.” . 

' She rolled up the bolts of strange, 

H E LOOKED around the room, his livid fabric expertly and put them in the 
heart thumping. Fran had stepped big weightless case. - With the- cosmetics 
out on the balcony. She called some- from the scalloped container she created 
thing back to him in a gay voice. He was a charming mask. “All ’done,” she said 
sure she hadn’t seen the case open. finally. “Sure you can carry everything, 
He shut it again quietly. He was feel- Don ?”• - 

ing a little sick. Agonizing self-torture, “Of course." 

as an aid to spiritual insight — the idea In the hotel lobby, she signed. chits for 
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her accomodation. The clerk, a human 
being, was polite; Haig felt he was gain- 
ing prestige in Baade by being seen with 
Francine. 

They walked along the square to the 
lighter landing. The perfumes of Fyon 
floated gently around them in the still- 
moist air. Haig said little, but his fos- 
ter -sister chattered almost continually. 
She was amusing, she was inconsequen- 
tial, she was gay. She seemed to have 
quite recovered from her recent fright. 

The lighter was waiting for passen- 
gers. Francine kissed him on both 
cheeks. “Remember, dear,” she said, 
"and be careful. I do hope you’ll be all 
right.. Good-bye." 

.. "Good-bye, Fran.” He gave her cases 
to a robot porter. 

She stepped on to the anti-grav and 
moved slowly upward. At the top she 
halted and waved at him. “Good-bye, 
dear,” she "called. The . light fell full on 
her face. Her skin was dazzlingly white. 

Bone-white. Don sucked in his breath 
incredulously^ For a second he saw a 
fleshless ° face and empty eye-sockets. 
Francine’s- slender neck was topped by a 
sphere of bleached bone. She was turn- 
ing on him the grinning cordiality qf a 
skull. 

The hallucination, so painfully, vivid, 
passed^ He managed to wave at her. 
With a profound sense of relief, he. 
turned away. , 
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Haig worried about Francine off and 
on all next day. The thing he had 
found in her luggage, the attack.on him 
by the robot, her peculiarly nervous man- 
'ner, even the hallucination he had had — 
all these blended into a a large and un- 
resolvable uneasiness. He did not sleep 
well. ' 1 ( 

Late the next day he got. a ’gram from 
Francine. It. was delivered to the restau- 
'rant by a robot, along with an isotype 
translation, in case the addressee wasn't 
literate. Don pulled the tape on the mes- 
sage rather apprehensively. 

“So worried about you,” it ran. “Are 
you taking your pills? Yo.u promised. 
Dearest love. Francine.” 

Don began to smile. The style of the 
missive, thoroughly characteristic of 
Fran as it was, heartened him. For the 
first time since she had left, he began to 
see things in what. he thought was. a nor- 
mal perspective. 

The harness couldn’t possibly have 
belonged to Fran, That was the first 
point. She must have been taking care 
of it for someone, a friend or a lover; ■ 
over whose use of the device she was 
deeply distressed. That would account 
for everything — her nervousness and 
lack of rationality, her attack of the use 

[Turn page] 
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of ‘the harnesses, even her insistence 
that Don take -the pills she had brought. 
Perhaps to her. in her nervous, over- 
wrought sta,te, alcoholism had begun to' 
seem as. serious a danger as addiction to 
the paschein harness. 

Now that he had thought of these . 
things, he felt much better. Of course he 
still had the attack on him by the robot 
to worry about.- but he was almost sure 
that the sliver gun darts had been delib- 
erately-aimed wide.' The attack had been 
meant to intimidate. not.to.kill.‘'Presum- 
ably the idea was that when an effort to 
get the' doll away from him was made, 
the attack would have rendered. him dis- 
posed to be cooperative. 

He folded Fran’s message and shoved 
it into his pocket: Smiling. His fingers 
touched the box she had given him. Oh, 
ugh, the pills. Well, he’d promised. He 
might as well start taking them. 

- He opened the box. They were quite' 
ordinary-looking tablets, white and 
round, and there were about twenty of 
them. The directions r on the box lid 
read, “One every four hours.” The same 
message was’ given below in isotypes— a 

. round pillule followed by- four clock 
' facesreach with the hour hand advanced 
by one hour. • 

. Don filled a glass from a font and put 
, a pill on his. tongue. It had a slight soapy, 
saline taste. -He swallowed, it. 

Payne came out in the kitchen while 
he was dosing himself. “Sick, Haig?” he 
asked curiously. He watched. Don put 
the box away in his pocket. 

“Not exactly.” \ 

- “Oh.” Payne inspected him critically. 
“You look O.K.,” he said finally. “Lost a 

..little weight, maybe, but nothing to.wor- 
ry about. Say . . . you 'know .that doll 
you had ? Well, could you let. me have 
another look at her?’’ , _> - 

. “Why ?” Don asked after a second. 

“Dunno," exactly,? Payne answered. 
He rubbed his nose. He sounded as if he 
were a little surprised at himself. “I’d 
just like to look at her.” 

“I’m sorry.” Don went over to the 
heap of dak-dak pods piled on a salver 



and began to work on them. JTd rather 
not.” 

“Why? You' let me see her once be- 
fore. You asked me to look at her!” 
Payne sounded indignant. 

“I know. I’m sorry.” There was no 
use trying to explain 'to Payne the, re- 
luctance he felt toward showing the doll. 

Payne glared at him. He began throw- 
ing scraps and used plates into the dis- 
poser clatteringly/ He was cross all the 
rest of the day. ? ; ’ 

' By fifteen that-afternoon D.on’s'hands 
were so sore from dak-dak spines that 
he went out and bought a pair of siskin' 
gloves. They helped a lot. He wondered 
why he had not thought of theml.before: 

A little before the restaurant ciosed'he 
took a second dose of Fran’s medicine, 
and he swallowed a third pill before he 
went to sleep. The pills might as well 
have. been chalk, he thought; they 'did 
not even nauseate hifti. 

TTE WOKE early,, just as the sun .was. 

* coming up. Lying on h?s bed of sand 
— surprisingly comfortable, . if ,pne 

smoothed out its irregularities carefully 
before lying down on it — he watched the 
sky turn from translucent blue to pink, 
amber, apple-green, scarlet and burning 
gold. Then the sun was up: The glory 
faded. He went back t6 sleep. 

He. woke for good about nine. .He 
bathed'in the milk-sweet surf: — he would 
have liked to- swim, but that would have 
meant either letting the doll out of his 
grasp or swimming in his trousers — and 
rinsed himself in the fresh water from 
•the spring with the agate j>ebbles. ; He 
cupped - water ^in his_ hand and gulped 
down another of Francine’s pills.'He'de- 
cided to go see Kunitz. He hadn't'.;- seen 
him for nearly a week, since before'/Fran- 
cine’s visit: • ■ ■ , ' • 

He walked along the sun-dappled 
path, whistling. Long-tailed birds shot 
out across the path on both sides of him, 
disturbed by his passing. The air .was 
full of their brilliant notes. Once Haig 
. himself began to sing, an his uneven bari- 
tone, and a bird somewhere to the right 
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of -him took up the. challenge, singing 
more and more loudly, until at last it 
burst into a volley of defeated squawks 
and shrieks. -Don laughed. 

He picked a blossom from a ginger 
plant and set it behind his ear. When 
he had gone on a few steps more, he 
brought out the doll and looked at .her. 

As always, he was shaken by her beau- 
ty. When he was not looking at her, he 
forgot how beautiful she was. She 
stayed in his mind as'aTrind of wooing 
sweetness and richness, something 
which was, by a thousand' tiny enchant- 
ments; leading him from his coldness 
and self-hatred back into the warmth of 
life. But when he looked at her he per- 
ceived that her beauty was armed.; that, 
for all her nakedness and tears, she was 
clothed in power.- . , 

He put her away at last. It must be 
jealousy that made everyone advise him 
to part with her.. His pleasure in her 
was too deep to let him smile. 

A rustle in the thicket made him start, - 
but it was only one of the robot garden- 
ers. What had he been expecting,. any- 
how?. Another attack, like the one in 
Fran’s room? 'He wished he could dis- 
miss the fear as foolishness. Perhaps it 
was. And then, one fear bringing up an- 
other, he thought; Am I losing weight? 
Both Fran and Payne had mentioned it. 
Bendel had spoken of loss of weight and 
pain in the bones. 

He wouldn’t think of it. Bendel's story 
had been, he was almost certain, a fabric 
of lies, designed to cause fright. He 
wished he were quite certain of it, but 
that couldn’t be helped. He had the doll. 
She was his. He was going to keep her. 
Don walked on briskly toward Kunitz’ 
house." But he was not whistling now; 

The next bend in the path would bring 
him in sight of Kunitz’ place. The leaves 
rustled crisply under foot. He went 
around the bend. ' 

He wasn’t on Fyon any more. 
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amber, scarlet, crimson, and a deep, al- 
most purple, red. The leaves which had 
fallen lay in drifts about his feet. Over- 
head the sky was a pale bright blue. The . 
air was crisp and winey, like a bright 
autumn day on earth. 

Ahead of him there was a group of 
tall, dark pines. The shadows were black 
between their branches, and he thought 
he could smell the balsam of their 
needles from where he stood. On the 
topmost boughs of the pine trees, bur- 
nished and splendid, were, three golden 
birds. . 

They seemed made of the. pure, metal, 
and yet they were living. After a second, 
he knew what they were. The cocks ot 
Hades, he thought; “Miracle,- bird or 
handiwork? More miracle than bird or 
handiwork.” They were the stars which 
had lit upon the golden boughs. Yes, it 
was perfectly clear. ... 

He walked toward- the pine trees, 
smiling with recognition. The trees rose 
straight up before him, like a rampart. 
Their green was darker than any black. 
There was a gray and green sphinx lying 
under them. 

She was a small sphinx, with a sad, 
eroded; mossy face. The-wisdom of hu- 
manity had made her sad. A rungless 
ladder stood beside her and reached up 
into the -.branches of the trees. 

. He stood looking up at them, thinking. 
The birds were silent. But he knew, they 
had voices. When .the cocks crowed, it 
would shake the heavens; It would, be 
louder than trumpets, it would split the 
sky open. When they shook out their 
wings'. .... • 

He must hear them. He would hear 
.them. But there was a condition. Before 
they would crow, he must give them to 
eat from his own hands. 

He turned to the sphinx. She was 
watching him steadily with her polished 
nephrite eyes. The eternal riddle hov- 
ered unvoiced in the air between. 



TVTITHOUT surprise, he saw - that he 
” stood in a grove of red and gold 
.maple trees. Their. leaves. were yellow, 



He gathered up his forces to speak to 
the wise monster. “The answer is man,” 
he said. 

She nodded. She half rose on her 
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gray haunches. With a motion like 
stone, she broke off her long hands. 

They were grayish-green, like her 
body. He snapped them twice more, 
easily. Then he fitted them on the lad- 
der to serve as rungs. 

He mounted on it. Up he. went, up and 
up and up. The sphinx and her wisdom 
had vanished. He could not see the boh- 
tom of the ladder. There was only a 
mist of fine silver below him. It was 
curdled a little, and looped like a stream. 
At the top of the ladder the golden birds 
waited for him. 

- What could he offer them that would 
be worthy? Their changeless metal 
could not accept common_food. Humble 1 
ness made him dizzy. He had nothing. 
And yet it was useless to hope that they 
would utter the sky-splitting sound un- 
fed. 

He stood on the ladder musing. A 
cold, vaporous cloud floated close to him 
and drifted away again. There was 
something . . . He had something -the 
birds would feed on, if he could remem- 
ber what it was. 

He made a great - effort. Then he 
pulled Vulcan’s weeping doll from his 
pocket and offered it to them. 

The .first two birds refused it with 
their gleaming emerald eyes.. But the 
. third — Don was giddy with rapture — 
put out'his golden bill. He would accept 
the offering. He pecked at it. 

At the last moment, Don jerked the. 
doll back. He felt a dim surprise at him- 
self. Now he would never hear the voices 
of the cocks of Hades. Never, never. 
The ladder wavered. With a cry, he fell 
backward into the mist. 

The sphinx turned an astonished face 
to him as he went past. 

When he came to himself, he was on 
Fyon once more. His mouth "was dry, 
his tongue parched and thick. He felt 
: empty and emotionless, alien to him- 
self, as if he had been on a drug debauch. 

What had happened ? He looked about 
him vacantly. The shadows of the trees 
were long; it must be. late afternoon. 
What' had happened to the day ? 



He ; was sitting under an ilang-ilang 
tree,- on the path that , led to Kunitz’ 
place. Kunitz? Yes, he had been on the 
way to visit Kunitz when . . . When. . . . 

Sudden terror invaded him. The 
dream of the sphinx and the birds re- 
ceded swirlingly, and- he knew he had 
been duped, tricked, drugged. What if 
he had been robbed while he was beside 
himself, and she, his little miracle, she 
? 

Sick with anxiety, he fumbled in his. 
pockets. The tablets Francine had given 
him were gone. But the doll— he had 
jerked the doll back in time from the 
threatening beak. She was still there. 

IX 

•^^■LLTHE evidence-points that way,” 
Kunitz said patiently. “Look at it obr. 
jectively. Don, as far as you can. Yoiif 
foster sister insists on your taking a 
drug which she. says will cure-alcohol- 
ism, even though you tell her repeatedly 
that you are no longer alcoholic. Even 
at the- time, her insistence on this point 
impresses you as unmotivated and un- 
reasonable. All clear so far ?” He stopped 
and' poured himself a drink. 

“I guess so. Yes.” ' Haig made the 
admission slowly and reluctantly. 

“She gives you a drug which, from 
your description of its taste and effects, 
was almost certainly alaphronein. Now, 
alaphronein is not only a very dangerous 
drug, it is also an extremely expensive 
one. More than that, its manufacture is 
-virtually an SSP monopoly. One hears 
stories, probably true,, about the semi- 
official uses members of that organiza- 
tion make of it. You contend that your 
sister got the drug ‘from some quack’ 
and gave it to you innocently. But what 
would a quack be doing passing out 
alaphronein?” 

There was a moment’s silence while 
Kunitz poured , the phlomis down his 
throat. Don said defensively, “It may 
not have been alaphronein.” 

Kunitz shrugged."' “The third point,” 
he said, “is your own conviction, on 
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waking from the drug trance, that there 
had been an attempt to rob you of the 
doll. That’s what your first thought was, 
wasn’t it?” - 

“Well, yes. But of course I wasn’t 
myself.” 

Kunitz drew in his breath impatiently. 
“Blast it, but you’re stubborn. I-Iaig. 
All right, then. Take my final point — 
the nature of your fantasy. That cer- 
tainly points to a suggestor, as the ala- 
phronein addicts call it.” 

“What do you mean ?. I always heard 
the addicts imagined everything.” 

Kunitz shook his gray head. “Their 
fantasies are much more coherent and 
vivid when somebody is present to give 
them'verbal suggestion on point after 
point. Now, your drug hallucination 
was, if I understood you correctly, based 
on an old poem of which you are fond. 
Isn’t your fondness for that poem known 
to Francine?” 

“She . . . Oh, shut up.” 

Kunitz chuckled. “I must have touched 
oh a tender , spot.” 

“Never mind that. Look here, Kunitz. 
Why would Francine do such a thing? - ” 
The older man shrugged. “Might be 
lots of reasons. Economic pressure, pos- 
sibly. Blackmail, more likely. Suppose 
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bonus. But Francine and I were real 
friends. I used to take her to entertain- 
ments and- chorics and diwans. She 
wouldn’t do' a thing like that. If Fran- 
cine gave me alaphronein, it was by ~ 
mistake. My drug hallucination must 
have been entirely subjective.” 

“Stubborn son, aren’t you?” Kunitz 
scratched the hair on his chest. "How 
about trying to check up on it?” 

“What do you mean ? How could we 
check up on it?” 

"Well, I’m -positive, your hallucination 
had some basis in reality. I think a ^ug- 
gestor was -involved, and perhaps, ob- 
jects which, when you were in the drug 
state, could play the role of what you felt 
and saw. Suppose we go looking for 
them.” ’ t 

"All over Fyon?” 

“Of course not. You were on your way - 
to see me,, weren’t you, when the drug 
took effect ? If we were to look about in 
the area where you were when that hap- 
pened, we might find something.” 

“Oh, all right.” Haig got. to his feet 
and moved toward the door. Kunitz 
latched it shut behind them. They 
started down the path. 

"It was about here,” Haig said at last. 

He looked, about him listlessly. 



your sister has got mixed up in some- "Not much use looking for traces,” 
thing discreditable. Or she might have Kunitz observed. “Not with rain regu- 
•become addicted to some cult practice or larly every afternoon. But I’ll see what 
drug, and the SSP could lever on her by I can find.” He began moving outward 
threatening to shut off her source of from the spot Don had indicated, in 
supply . . .' Did you say something?” widening circles, with an intent and 
- “No.” •' . • earnest face. 

“Or, just simple intimidation. The __ - . 

robot with the sliver, gun, for instance. ° A FTER a moment, -Don sat down be- 
I don’t believe the robot was trying for side a champak tree. He crossed his 
you. Even a 'robot wouldn’t mistake a legs and fiddled nervously with the strap 
woman for a man. Francine ljnew it was . of. his sandal. He* was still feeling the- 
meant for her. -That!s_why_she_was_s.d_Laftermath_of_the_dr.ugging,-in-the-form_ 
upset.” . -• N of .a restlessness which was 'at once 

-I don’t believe it.”. - languid and irritable. A lizard, brilliant 

"Why not?” kingfisher blue, darted like a flash of 

“Because I can’t. Francine — why, blue fire past his feet. He hoped Kunitz 
Francine and I went everywhere to- would not find anything, 
gether when we .were kids. My foster ' From somewhere up ahead Kunitz’ 
parents were just — people. They took voice came faintly : “Hey . . . Haig i . . 
me out of the institution because of the Come . . . here. . . . Found. . . .’’ and then 
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another long “Hey. . . Don rose :re- - 
luctantly— . - . . - «’• 

When he found Kunitz, the older man 
was standing beside an opening in a low 
tree-grown hfll. “We’ve found the locus, 
of your Hallucination,”' Kunitz said. He • 
was looking pleased. • 

“Here ?” 

"No, inside the cave . . . Although' it's 
not really a cave. — just a place where 
the robots can store gardening tools. 
Come' : inside. There’s light enough for 
you to. see.” He tqok Don by the arm. 

The cave was a small place, not much 
larger . than a niche, which seemed to 
have been scooped out of the rock. There 
were prunihg.tools on shelves in it, and 
on the rock floor a heap of grayish.tarpu- 
,lins. At the right a rickety ladder was 
standing, its top resting against a -stone 
■ledge. ■ ' ... 

"Pretty . obvious, isn’t- it?” Kunitz 
commented. “The sphinx was the tarpu- 
lins, of course. Now climb un the ladder, . 
Don, arid take' a. look at what’s at the 
top.” - '“ .. 

Haig obeyed. The ledge, he found, was 
about six inches wide and coated thickly- 
with dust. .Three flower pots, of yellowish 
plastic stood at intervals along it. At the . 
top of the '. ladder there was a broad 
smear in the layer of dust. 

“The mark in the dust was where your 
suggestor - sat, of course',” Kunitz ob- 
. served. “I’ve proved my point, haven’t 
I? Come on down, Haig. There’s nothing 
else up there for you to see.” 

At the foot of the ladder* the men 
confronted, each other. ., 

“Don’t you see. - what this means," 
Don?” Kunitz said. “You can’t go on in 
the old way, living here on Fyon, work- 
ing when you -feel like it, and enjoying 
your own unique and personal little 
miracle, .Vulcan’s doll. They— the peo- 
ple who gave you the alaphronein — 
aren’t going to let you go on in the old. 
way. 

. “It was alaphronein. The most danger- 
ous of all drugs, the only one which has 
a twenty-eighty chance, from the first 
dose, of raising inter-cranial pressure .to 



the point where the brain tissue bursts. 
You’re lucky, Don, if I may say so. You 
didn’t lose the doll, and you’re still sane. . 

“But you’ve got to get out of here- 
Alaphronein means the SSP. How are 
you going to resist a force like that?. 
You can’t. You must disappear. 

. “Now, listen. I , know a. space ship - 
captain. I did something for him once. 

I have reason to. believe he won’t refuse, 
to do me a favor-. JVith him helping, you. 
can disappear.-,. _• . ■ ■*... • - ‘ 

“After a while.' when 'it’s safe, you 
can come out of hiding. You’ll, have a 
new’identity* and if we c^ri find a -dis-i. 
creet surgeon, new .eyes, and a new’ face., 
“It’s the only thing for you ’to do,, Don. . 
Don’t you see ?. We can’t risk having any 
more • Francines work on you.’.’ ,' He, 

laughed ' .. .. ,•* 

Until that moment, the issue had hung 
in doubt. Don -had been .very near con-- 
-senting. But there was something , in 
the shape of. Kunitz’: mouth when he 
said “Francines,” a heaviness and smug-, 
Hess and. self-assurance^ in his laugh, 
that., turned Haig’s frustration, doub.t 
arid^fear into abrupt rage. 

“I won’t,” he said. 

“What?. Don’t be foolish.” 

“No. I won’t.” Haig hunted for wor'ds.- 
“Is everything a mask ?” he’ asked al-. 
mos.t desperately. “You say that Fran- 
cine-was lying to me, that she gave me 
a drug that might ha~ve killed ine, so. that* 
the SSP could get the doll. Very well. 
Perhaps she was lying. What about you*, 
then? ■ . . - ■ 

“How can I tell ? How do .1 know you 
didn’t arrange this proof ?” He gestured 
around the cave at the ladder, the flower 
pots, the tarpulin. “It wouldn’t be diffi-. 
cult, if Francine was lying, if there’s . 
» nothing but masks around me.— how" 
about you?” 

• He turned and walked away: His mo- 
tions were wavering -and unsteady. At 
.the door of the cave, he hesitated. Then 
he went on down the path. _ , 
Kunitz looked after him, frowning and; 
scratching the hair on his chest. He. spat 
the reddish saliva of Betla nut chewing- 
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on *the floor. “They must capture him,” 
he said. 

X 

P ON went back to the cave later that 
'day; He was in a miserable state of con- 
fusion arid doubt. Kunitz’ face alter- 
nated in his mind with Francine’s, arid 
both were slyly mocking. Who- was ly- 
ing? Why? If he could only be sure! 

He looked at the flower pots; the tarpu- 
lins, the ladder. He closed his eyes, 
hoping for a flash of awareness, or some- 
thing \yhich would say, “No, that’s not 
it.” If he had been here before, when he 
was drugged, would he not remember 
. it? For a second it seemed to him that 
he did remember . . . something . . . and 
then it .was gone and ; Francine’s gay 
light voice was' echoing once more in his 
ears. He looked at the tarpulins. They 
were only crumpled cloth, and he could 
riot say whether they had ever been the 
wise sphinx. 

He turned to go. There was no point 
in staying any longer. He halted. Some- 
one was singing outside the cave. 

It was a woman’s voice, a rather low 
contralto, and the melody it sang, Don 
thought, seemed to have in it the sound 
of water flowing and the lapping of 
waves. There were words he could not 
understand — he thought they were 
words of some old earth language — and 
then more of the flowing, rippling 
melody. It sounded old, and -yet fresh, 
as if it' might have come .out of the 
childhood of a world. 

Who could be singing? Few people 
sang nowadays, and when they did it 
'was not music like that, but the glitter- 
ing artificial trills that they heard over 
the-tr-i-di.- ; 1 ' 
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He stepped outside, still smilingv 
There was no one. Or — wait, yes. There 
was a woman, standing beside a white 
and yellow frangipani. She was wearing 
a soft white dress. 

She leaned forward quickly when she 
saw him. Her body was stiff with hope 
and doubt. She sang the plashing syll- 
ables again; they. were a river in the 
sunlight. She looked at him and waited.. 
Don gave a silly, nervous, apologetic- 
cough. 

Her face cleared. Her body lost at 
once its tension and its hopefulness. She 
said; “Why, .it’s the man who has Vul- 
can’s doll!" 

Haig was startled. He. said, "How did 
you know that?” 

“Why, I suppose everybody knows it/’ 
she said, laughing. “I was in the bar, 
you know, when you showed it to Henry/ 
And after you left, he told all of us 
about it. I think he was impressed. 
Everybody on Fyon must know about 
your having the doll by now.” 

“Oh.” , 

“Don’t you know me?” she went on.- 
"I’m the girl who sells curios at the 
counter in the bar. 

For the first time, Haig really looked 
at her. She was small and slender, with 
very dark hair and a glowing brown 
skin. Her eyes were blue! Martian? he 
thought. No, the color of her eyes was 
not deep enough for that. There were 
gardenias in her hair. 

“My name’s Phyllis,” she said. “And 
you’re Haig.” : 

It was certainly not a remarkable 
statement, but Don felt a glow of pleas- 
ure at the way she said it. “My first 
name’s" Don,” he answered. "What was 
that you. were singing when I came out- 
side?” 



The voice halted for a moment, al- 
most as if the singer were waiting for 
an answer. Then it went on, in the 
archaic language ,' “Frau Sonne . . . den 
Helden . . . das Gold . . . gabe . . .” 
Haig could make out a word distinctly 
now and then. He had no idea what it 
meant, but he liked it and began to smile. 



“Oh, an old song. From a, play with 
music.” She did not look at him; “-I like 
it, don’t you?” 

“Yes. I never heard anything like it. 
It sounded like water." He hesitated. 

. "Do you know how to swim?” 

They were walking .along slowly as 
they talked, through the masses of flow- 
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ering trees. Phyllis put up a hand to 
push -a flower-heavy branch aside. “ Yes. 
I’ve learned since I came to Fyon. I 
never could learn weightless natation, 
somehow. I don’t care, though. It never 
seemed to be much fun." 

“It's too easy," Don agreed. “Like a 
lot of things. I suppose that’s one of the 
reasons why Fyon isn’t more popular — - 
there aren’t any weightless installations 
here." 

“Fyon's a fine place,” she said nodding. 
“Simple. I like it more all the time. But 
it’s not quite real.” A gardening robot 
passed .them with a faint clanking. “I 
mean — like-, that. It’s robots and ma- 
chines." 

“You can forget-them if you try.” 

'■ “I know.” 

'T'HEY had reached the beach. The 
A pink sands, the green-glinting opal- 
escent water, lay in front of them. If 
Fyon, Don thought, .was ah artificial 
thing, a purely human creation, it was 
certainly a beautiful one. -He said. “How - 
would it be if- we went swimming to- 
gether? I don’t know anyone else who 
swims.” • • 

Her small face lit up. “Oh, yes. I’d 
like that. As you say, hardly anybody 
does.. But — excuse me — are you well 
enough? You looked so ill when I saw 
you with the man, the other day.” 

Don felt dizzy. He said; “What day 
was that?” His tongue felt like some- 
body else’s tongue. 

“The day before yesterday. It was 
you, wasn’t it? It was on the path near 
the cave, and the man— I ‘don’t- know 
who he was, I never saw him before — 
had his hand under your elbow helping 
you. You looked dreadfully white and 
sick." 

Don walked a few steps toward the 
water- and sank down on the sand— his 
knees would not sustain him. So Kunitz 
had been right. 

Kunitz had been right. The drugging 
had been deliberate. Francine had cer- 
tainly been a party to it. There had been 
a deliberate attempt to get the doll away 



from him. And the SSP. ..... 

The girl had hurried after him. “Did 
I say something wrong?" she asked 
breathlessly. “Shall I call somebody ? Is 
something wrong?" 

Don shook his head . . . He knew he 
ought to start running. W-hen the SSP * 
was after you, you ran. You ran as 
long as you. could, and in the end they, 
caught you. ‘ There wasn’t any time to 
lose. He ought to. go. find Kunitz. ’ 

Why didn’t he? Was it because, even 
now, he didn’t quite trust the older 
man ? There was always something 
ambiguous about Kunitz, for all- hi's 
friendliness. Was it a deep reluctance 
to begin the hateful, predetermined 
drama of running and pursuit? Or was 
it, more than any of these, the silly 
fact that he wanted — he very touch' 
wanted — to go swimming with this girl ? 

She was still bending above him- a‘ni£? 
iously, her hands tight on his arm. “Ito' 
so sorry;” she said. “Haven’t you any 
medicine ?” * •? _ 

“I’m all right.” Don shook his head- 
“It’s nothing, really.” He' felt a heady, 
half-drunken irresponsibility welling up 
in him. What did an hour or two matter ? 
There was plenty of time to begin the 
desperate game of. flight, fear, pursuit. 

He would decide what to do later. The 
SSP was powerful, but it shouldn’t 
cheat him out of swimming with Phyllis. 

He had plenty of time. 

He got to his feet. “It won’t happen 
again,” he said, smiling. “Really, it’s all 
right. Do y.ou have to get your suit be- 
fore we can swim ?” ; 

S HE was looking at him with somewhat’ 
the expression she had worn when 
he first saw her— expectation confused 
with doubt. “But you — aren^t you — 
why — After a moment she frowned. 
“.Could you let me see the doll? I was 
too far away, when you were in the bar. 
And I’ve heard a lot about the one'' in 
. the museum. People who see it remem- 
ber it.” 

Without a word he showed it to. her. 
There was silence. Then Phyllis said 
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flatly, “You didn’t find her by accident.” 

“No. I. suppose not.”( 

"But why — aren't.you — I don't under- 
stand. The doll hasn’t anything . . ..Put 
her away, Don. It’s - enough. She makes 
me feel as if I’d been. looking, at the sun. 

I don’t mean with my eyes, but with my 
mind.” 

He obeyed. “And now,” she said, 
jumping up and shaking herself, “let’s 1 
swimV’ 

She swam like. a. fish, -like an otter. 
She .darted away from him, laughing, ‘ 
through , the buoyant foam. ' He shook 
water from his eyes and then shot, after 
her. Be, overtook her, grabbed, and was 
left empty-handed. She dived, wheeled, 
glancing- like a pink arrow through the 
bright water, and came, up behind him 
in a-flurry of froth. For a moment they 
hung side by side. . Then she was gone 
again, her polished shoulders gleaming 
in the sun. 

When they were tired, they sat on 
the beach in the sand and rested. They 
could be silent with each other. There 
was no restless ' need to keep talking. 
Once Phyllis said, “I’d hate to 'have her 
shut up in a museum,” and he answered, 
“I know.” * 

The sun began to sink. The sky boiled 
up in waves of burning color. They 
watched quietly. There was a faint 
tinkle of sound, loud in the silence. Pits 
began to appear in the . sand. 

Phyllis gave a little . cry. “An eye- 
beam! . . . Don, somebody’s using an 
eye-beam on us !”’ 

He was suddenly sober and cold and 
.awake. The intoxication that had sus- 
tained him vanished. He saw his delay • 
for what it was— folly, recknessness, an 
egotistical stupidity. Do-nothing he- 
roics! He felt the sting of self-contempt 
“arfd^gui ICTWorst ofallTjfe - m'ighrtTha ve 
involved thi^girl. 

He looked at her. Her face was- white, 
but her mouth was faintly smiling. Even 
in his agitation, he was surprised at her. 

He said, “You’ve got to go, Phyllis. 
You’ve got to get away from me.” r His 
voice came out low and harsln 
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“Why? What do you mean?” 
“Because I — it J s not safe for you. 
There may be trouble. ..I’m sorry. That 
eye-beam — it means the SSP is after 
me.” 

Her face had grown radiant'. “The 
SSP!” she- cried. “I knew it! Then you 
are one of us!" 

XI 

w HY didn’t.you answer my signal ?” 
the girl went on. “I thought — and then 
I wasn’t sure.. I was waiting for you.” 
Don said, “I’m not — whoever you 
thought I was. It’s just that the SSP 
wants the doll. They’ve tried twice be- 
fore to get it away from nie. That day 
you saw me on the path I’d been drugged 
with alaphronein. I suppose the man 
you saw with me was somebody from 
the SSP. I was taken to the cave and 
given suggestions to make me give up 
the doll voluntarily.” 

“But — why don’t they simply take it 
away from you ? The SSP isn’t restrained 
by considerations of legality.” Her head 
lowered, she was letting handfuls of sand 
trickle through her fingers. 

"There’s a tie — a sort of force field— 
between me and it.” He told her of the 
experiments Kuriitz had made, and fin- 
ished, “I suppose taking it from me by 
force would be dangerous. But I don’t 
know. what will happen now. That’s why 
you’ve got to go away from here.” 
"What will you do, then, Don?” The 
glory of the sunset had faded into a 
still lavender twilight. He could smell 
the scent of the gardenia - wreath she. 
had replaced in her hair. 

“Go to Kunitz, I guess. He said he’d 
help me.”' . . 

“Kunitz? Do I know him?” 

“You must: H'e’s“in~the~'bar pretty - 
often — buys phlomis in bottles. He’s, a 
stocky, “heavy-set, 0 middle-aged man.” 
“Oh. Yes, I know him. He reads a lot. 
Is he reliable, Don?” 

. “I suppose so. Look here, we mustn’t 
stay here talking. It’s dangerous. You’ve 
got to go.” ■ |. 
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She got to her knees obediently, and 
then sank back again. “You don’t trust 
him, do you? There’s something in your 
voice when you say his name. . . 

“It doesn’t matter whether I trust him 
or not,” Don answered harshly. “He’s" 
the only chance I’ve got. It’s true. I’m 
not too sure about him._ Byt he seems' 
to be -my friend.” : 

“You mustn’t go - to him, then,” 
Phyllis replied quickly.- “Don’t you'see, 
all you have to rely on now is your intui- 
tion and your wits? We had so much 
trouble with people being betrayed. He 
mightbe an agent of —of theirs:” 

There was a second’s silence. Phvllis 
was hugging her knees. He could not be 
sure in the poor light, but he thought 
she was shivering. A faint .breeze had 
come up. 

Don said abruptly, "Of course I could 
simply give them the doll:” 

Phyllis drew in her 'breath. “No!” 
she cried: Then, .more calmly,. she said, 
"You’re afraid I’ll get into trouble, 
aren’t you? Don’t worry about it, Don— 
I’m already on their list of suspicious • 
persons. Not that that’s any distinction. 

I mean, half the people in the system 
must be by now. . 

“But you mustn’t giv e th e doll up' to 
them. 'Doing that wouldn’t help any-i 
how — they’d still send you to one of the 
disciplinary planetoids, just as a matter 
. of principle: And. they want the. doll for 
some reason. You mustn’t give it up. 
It’s important, though .1. don’t know 
how.” .. 

“I know ’it too,” Haig admitted. “I 
don’t suppose I could make myself ,let 
them have her. But what, shall I do - ? 
Stay here until they try . to get her 
again ? And this . time they wouldn’t 
fail.” ; 

She let sand run through her fingers. 

. It was almost dark. "Will you trust me ?”•' 
she asked softly".' “More than you trust 
Kunitz?” . 

“Yes.” He was to regret other things, 
in the time he had left, but never that 
he had said that. s " 

1 “Then . .;. I think I could hide you in 



the hemisphere v It’s out in the. water; 
you 'know — an’ underwater 1 -' sphere- 
shaped: projected field that' the techni- 
cians. who made ^Fy on built: , We used to 
meet there. 1 . I think it’s safe. ■ ■ 

“There used to be a land connection 
with • the sphere; but one of the' 1 tech- 
nicians destroyed' it because he thought'-. 

, 'it: was dangerous. The only access is-.by- 
water now. We’ll ' swim out when it’s 
quite dark.” • ’ -i- y •" .' 

Don let out a long breathi' Now that, 
he had the. prospect of a .refuge, die real- v 
ized under what strain he had been. 
“But what about you ?” he asked in the- 
next second, worried again. “Won’t- that 
be dangerous for- you ?” -y '*•'-«• '. 

He thought she shrugged, -‘fit doesn’t 
matter. I hate the SSP so much—!' I’m 
under suspicion anyway, -because'of -my. 
sister. They may even iknow-that I was: 
a member of the Holy Fis.h.”- • . ** , 

D ON looked at the. sky. .There was 
still a, little light;; Phyllis was right ;]- 
they must wait Until' night had- come; in 
case the eye-beam was still focused oh 
them; Waiting- might be dangerous, but 
it couldn’t be helpgd. They had to wait; 

“What was the Holy. Fish?” he asked. 
“A -religious cult?” .<* . 

“It was supposed to be a cult. Actually, 
it was 'an organization of scientists and 
technicians who were opposed to the 
SSP. It was started when they .were 
building Fyon, r and realized what they 
could build if. they were free; to do it .. . . ' 
So many things aren’t permitted to 
scientists now.. . _ . . • . 

“My sister was a member. After the 
SSP got her, .1 joined; though -I ,wasn|t 
really qualified. I-'m .not a scientist, you 
see.” . • t ' ■ 

“That song you were singing outside 
the cave— was that a signal of theirs?” . 

“Yes. I’m the only, m'gmber left on 
Fyon. All the others were picked up, or 
had accidents. There never were very 
many of us. About a month ago I got a ; 
message — it was only' 'One line'; but : It 
had the identification —'telling ' me to 
meet a Fish at : the cave. The cave -was 
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our land meeting place./ I thought you 
might be the one I was to meet.” 

“What happened to your sister?” 

“She was sent to Phlegethon.” ' 

“The dream placet? Where they mine 
Dumortine?” 

“They don’t mine- it,”. Phyllis an- 
swered. There was something very odd 
in her voice. “They hunt it with dogs. 
Don’t you know about Dumortine?” - 
“Only that it’s a drug which is sup- 
posed to induce rich and varied dreams 
in natural sleep. It’s supposed to be 
harmless.- It’s taken . through little cuts 
in- the skin.” - 

"It’s not harmless,” Phyllis answered. 
She gave a strangled little cough, as if 1 
what she felt was choking her. “People 
who use it 'get so they hate the day. But 
that’s not what I meant. Do you know 
how they make Dumortine?” 

. “I thought they mined it;” 

“No. No. Phlegethon’s radioactive — 

. — the soil, the air, everything. It’s the 
headquarters of the SSP — well-shielded, 
of course, from- any radioactivity. And 
it's also a penal planetoid. . 

“When a prison ship lands on Phlege- 
thon, the prisoners are turned loose. 
They can’t get away; there’s no need 
for guards. But in order to survive, 
they -have to breathe the air, they have 
to eat the products of the radio-active 
soil.” 

“It — kills them?” Don asked softly. 
“Nothing so kind as that. Oh, some 5 
times— I — I think I can’t bear it. Kyria 
— rhy. sister — was so gentle and good. 
Gentle and brave and good. . . 

A FTER a moment she controlled her- 
self. "After the prisoners have Been 
there for two or three years, the SSP 

-hunts-them Itls-.a_regular_part_of_the_ 

training of young officers. They do it 
with dogs. ^ 

“They always catch them. Sometimes 
it takes days, with the prisoner always^ 
running, but in the end they do. Then 
the prisoners are killed." 

“But-^-the Dumortine?” 

“It’s found in crystals in their flesh. 
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All through the musculature. It’s formed 
as a result of the radioactivity. The 
running, with- dogs after ; them, helps 
the drug to crystalize:” 

Her voice was hard and detached. In 
the dimness, Don reached out for her 
hand. He. pressed the fingers. For a 
moment she was quiet. Then she pulled 
her. hand away. “If you touch me, I’ll — 
I can’t help crying,” she said. “And cry- 
ing doesn’t help. I’ve already cried too 
much. 

“But you see what 1 meant about the 
SSP.- I don't, know why they want the 
doll. It looks like a small thing, not very 
important. But if they want it, you 
mustn’t give it to them.” . 

“YeS. I see. Look here, Phyllis, -what 
do you think the SSP is trying, to do? 
Or are they trying to do anything?” . 

“I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Well ... .Is there something behind 
all these things, some bigger- plan ? The 
repression of science, I mean, and the 
mutant study program, and the encour- 
agement the SSP has given the various 
cults. Maybe even the fact that hardly 
anybody can read letters now, but only 
scan isotypes, would be an example of 
what I mean. 

“Is there something behind these 
things? Or is it just expediency, with 
no bigger design at all, and the SSP 
acting only to retain and consolidate its 
own power?” 

“I think there’s a plan,” Phyllis an- 
swered. “We used to discuss that point 
a lot in the Fish. • One thing was very 
plain — not all scientists were, equally 
harassed and annoyed. We had a phys- 
icist and an astronomer among our mem- 
bers — they’d joined because they hated 
the SSP repression of free scientific 
thought and exchange of inf or mation — 
but they were never bothered personally 
or their work. interfered with. 

“On the other hand, the biologists and 
zoologists were under constant attack. 
My sister was only an assistant in a lab. 
Her chief was doing some experiments 
on growth buds in salamander embryos, 
trying to see what organs he could make 
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develop from the buds, when they picked 
him up. Kyria tried to go on with his 
experiments, and a couple of months 
later they took her too. 

“I do think there’s a design. I mean, 
there’s something in the life sciences, 
some possibility, perhaps, that the SSP 
doesn’t want studied or understood.” 

It had grown quite dark. Phyllis got 
to her feet. “Stay close to me,” she said. 
“I don’t know how much an eye-beam 
can pick up, but try not to churn the 
water into froth when you swim, and 
don’t show your teeth. They might be 
able to catch the beam of reflected light. 
When we get to the sphere, do exactly 
as I do. Follow me.” She waded out into 
the surf. 

XI1 

TT HERE is always something ghostly 
and disembodied about swimming at 
night. Don felt that he and Phyllis were 
suspended in a gulf in which floated a 
few remote stars. The water, just at 
blood heat, seemed scarcely more tangi- . 
ble than the bland air. A little tremor 
of nervous expectation ran over him. 

Phyllis, beside him, was swimming 
with smooth, slow strokes. When they 
had gone a considerable distance from 
the shore, she paused and seemed to 
orient herself. Then she turned to the 
right. 

“About here,” she said finally. She 
was speaking with her lips close to his 
ear. “Don’t swim any more — it disturbs 
the water. I have to look.” 

“What are you looking for?” Don 
queried in the same cautious tone. 

“A ripple. It’s very faint. I don’t 
think one could find it even if he knew 
it was here, unless he’d seen it before.” 

She began to move back and forth 
very slowly, pausing often and waiting 
for the surface of the water to grow 
quiet. Don floated and watched her. 
At last she turned and came back to 
him. 

“Fill your lungs,” she said softly. 
“Follow me.” She hestitated. “Don’t be 



startled. The sphere, at the end, is a 
funny place.” 

She dived. He followed her arrowy 
body downward. At the bottom — prob- 
ably nowhere on Fyon was the depth of 
water over twenty feet — he saw her 
very, very faintly in the greenish light 
as she seemed to stoop and tug at some- 
thing in the sand. 

There was an augmented pressure on 
his eardrums. She caught his hand as 
he stood up waveringly beside her, and 
led him forward. The darkness became 
pitchy. At the same time he was aware 
that the pressure in his ears had lifted. 

“Don’t breathe yet," she said faintly. 
The sound did not seem to carry well. 
“This is an in-between place.” 

They moved forward perhaps five 
steps in absolute darkness. Don’s lungs 
were hurting. Phyllis withdrew her 
hand from his. He thought she fumbled 
and then pressed a stud — an impression 
certainly not based on sight, since he 
could see nothing. She took his hand 
again, and they walked forward one 
more step. Despite her warning, he 
could not repress a start of surprise. 

They were standing in a brightly- 
lighted space filled with phantom images 
of themselves. Don and Phyllis, half a 
hundred times repeated, bowed, wav- 
ered, advanced, retreated, and slid for- 
ward again. Three-dimensional, appar- 
ently solid, they seemed to be every- 
where, even overhead. The edges, the 
colors, of the phantoms were perhaps 
not so sharp as in life, and each spur- 
ious Don or Phyllis was surrounded with 
a dim prismatic aura that moved as it 
moved. 

Don raised his hand, and all the other 
Dons imitated him. He turned to real- 
Phyllis, who was standing quietly be- 
side him. “What is it?” he asked. 

Phyllis shrugged. “I don’t know.” 
Her voice, though perfectly distinct, 
seemed now near, now in the distance, 
and now, unexpectedly, inside his head. 
“It wasn’t like this at first. When 
we first met here, it was just a space. 
Then it gradually filled up — got popu- 
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lated, so to speak. . Each time we came 
here, there -were a few more,- figures. 
It was uncanny.’ The technicians- weren’t 
able to account for- it. 

“The sphere lets in oxygen, from that 
dissolved in the water outside, and of 
course it’s made to be absolutely invisi-: 
•b!e and not let out any light. One of 
the theories they had about it was that 
it somehow trapped mental force, the 
way glass does solar radiation, and 
transformed it into the images. The 
technicians thought it might have other 
properties they weren’t aware of when 
they built it, but they never got to ex- 
periment with it, though they wanted 
to. ' • • 

- “It’s an odd place,. certainly. We used 
to notice how hungry we were after 
we’d been here a few hours. But the 
technicians swore it was harmless, Don, 
and I think you’ll be safe here for a 
time. Keep away from the metal bar 
in the sand that projects the sphere.” 

S HE pointed, and Don saw, under the 
feet of the phantoms, a metal bar, 
perhaps a meter long, that glowed like 
liquid, sluggish gold. “Keep away from 

that I’ll come out with food tablets 

for you tomorrow. I’m sure to hear from 
the Fish messenger soon. Don’t worry. 
We’ll get you out as soon as we can.” 
She turned. He- saw, with, a stab of 
dismay, that she was going. Ignoring 
the tapestry of meaningless motion 
around them, he caught her hand. 
“Phyllis . . . You can’t run all these 
risks. - Just to save my skin. It isn’t 
fair.’’ 

She let him hold-her fingers. “It isn’t 
just for you — ” she answered slowly — 

. “though I would anyway.- It’s because 
the-SSB-m ustnlt_hav.e_th e doll. How I 
wish I knew what they want her for! 
Don, could I see her before I go?” 

He was pleased, almost flattered, and' 
yet he had never wanted anyone else to 
see- his little golden wonder. Always 
before he had felt an inner reluctance. 
Carefully he balanced Vulcan’s doll on r 
the palm of his hand .for her to see. 



“Still weeping,” Phyllis murmured. 
She seemed to have forgotten where she 
was. “Oh, beautiful. One could worship 
her, except that,- somehow, ; it would be 
worshipping ourselves.” - 
At last she raised her head from con- 
templation.' “I’ve got to go,” she said 
vaguely. She looked around her, still 
abstracted and remote. Her tone grew 
sharp. “Don! Look at the other Dons! 
Isn’t she real? There’s no image. What 
have you got in your hand?” 

He looked. Dons and Phyllises sur- 
rounded .them. Each Don held out 
his hand toward a Phyllis. Each of 
them balanced on his palm a lens of 
cold burning light. 

“I don’t understand,” Phyllis was 
saying puzzledly. “Isn’t she real? What 
is she made of, that the images show 
her as a burning lens ?" 

Don was as puzzled as the girl. “She’s 
£eal, of course,” he answered at last. 
“But perhaps she’s, only real in. the 
sense that she’s energy. Or a focus for 
it. How cdn -we tell ?” - 
“Yes.” She pressed his hand. “I’ll be 
back tomorrow with, food, Don. Good 
night. Good luck.” 

TT WAS the middle of . the afternoon 
when she came back. One moment 
Don was lying on the sand while his 
entourage of phantoms moved dimly 
about him, bleached to inconsequence 
by the daylight ; the next the sphere was 
filled with Phyllis's images. He got 
to his feet. 

"HeMo,” she, said nervously. “You 
must be starving. I’m sorry I couldn’t 
get here before. I’ve brought food tab- 
lets for you.” She handed them to him. 

“No, I’m not hungry. I think I’ve been ' 
asleep. But I’m glad you’ve come.” 
“Aren’tthere fewer images'than'there 
were?” she asked, looking. "Perhaps 
you’ve been eating them, and that’s why 
you’re not hungry.” She gave a trembl- 
ing laugh. 

She was wearing dark blue “petals,” 
very handsome with her dark eyes and 
skin. Don ‘.said, .“Has something, upset 
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you Phyllis dear?” ■ 

“Yes — no — I mean — ” She did not 
seem to have noticed the little endear- 
ing word. “I’ll have to tell you,” she said, 
slowly. "The messenger isn’t going , to 
come.” 

"Oh.” Don realized how much he had 
been depending on the chance of escape 
represented by the mesenger. “How can 
you be sure?” 

“I went to the cave today and waited. 
He didn’t show up, but I thought ‘tomor- 
row;’ When I got back to my room in 
the- hotel, a parcel had come for. me. 
It .was one of those little memorial 
coffins,, you know what I mean. It wasn’t 
from anybody I ever heard of, arid then 
I understood. We’d agreed to use that 
as a signal for trouble in the Fish. It 
means 'the messenger isn’t coming. The 
lining of the coffin was black, and that 
means bad trouble. Perhaps, the ■ mes- , 
senger is dead.” 

' Don said, “Perhaps later — ” 

“I don’t think so.” Phyllis shivered. 
“So theri-I remembered,. I’d heard of 
a man once who was supposed to be 
friendly to .the Holy Fish, though he 
wasn’t in it. An important man. I 
thought he might be able to help us. 

I tried to contact him:. 

"I gave the operator his name and his 
identity number. She was gone a long 
•time. When she came back, she said 
there was no such person. She said 
there never had been.” 

“But— how could that be?” 

“I don’t know. I heard once that . 
sometimes they ‘expunge’ people, wipe 
out everything about them, just as if 
they had never lived. Maybe that’s what 
happened to him. 

- “I . didn’t know what to do. Payne 
came in the bar at noon for a drink. 
He said two men had been in the res-: 
taurant asking questions about you. He - 
seemed upset. He was afraid you were 
in trouble. He was sure the men were 
from the SSP. 

“I didn’t have any more Holy Fish 
contacts. I knew the SSP. would find the 
sphere if once 'they started hunting you 



seriously.. Don, I hope I did the right 
. thing. As soon as I could get away 
from the bar, I went to.see Kunitz.” 
Kunitz. So it had come to Kunitz at 
last, then, in spite of-, every thing. What 
else could she have- done? 

“What did he say?” Don asked. 
"Kunitz? He seemed very— upset. I 
mean, I felt that. I’d brought him more 
of a problem than just helping you get 
away. Finally he said you were to wait 
in the sphere until it was dark, and 
then swim to that island they call . 
Struve. It’s quite a way, but I think 
you can make it. I think — Oh, 1 hope — " 
Kunitz is reliable.” Her eyes were anx- 
ious. “He said somebody would.be wait- 
ing on the island to pick you up.’.’ 

J‘ And after that?” - 
“He’s, getting in touch with friend' 
who has a space needle; They’re going, 
to make connections with the captain.of 
some bigger craft.” 

-There was a silence; “I’ve helped you 
finely, haven’t I, Don?” -she said. She 
bit her lip. “I made you waste a day, 
here in the- hemisphere, and had to g;o 
to Kunitz in the end, when my . plans 
failed. The Holy Fish! A talking 
shop, an organization with no members. 
Yes, I’ve been a lot of help.” 

“Don’t talk like that,” he said ur- ' 
gently. “I got to be with’, you longer, 
to hear about your sister. I was glad 
you told me about her. And the time in 
the sphere hasn't been wasted. I’ve 
learned something here.” 

' “How? What?” She. tried to smile. / 
"How? I. think it’s true that the 
sphere accumulates mental for c e. 
There’s a matrix here — a pool — it’s hard 
for me to express . . . It’s something 
that** has accumulated from a lot of 
minds. There are things in it they didn’t, 
as separate individuals, know. And be- 
ing in the sphere, I’ve been in that pool. 

“I’m sure of this, Phyllis, anyhow. 
Something enormous is on the verge 
- of happening.' People everywhere . = — 
mankind, humanity, if youhke the big 
words — is on the edge of a great change. 
The SSP doesn’t want that change.” 
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'Her eyes widened and grew dark. _ 
Slowly she nodded. “Oh. Yes. So that’s* 
it. You’re right. And the doll — ?’’ 

..“I don’t know." Neither of them 
spoke. The phantom Dons and Phyllises 
continued to wheel, turn, repeat, ad- 
vance. . 

At - last she sighed deeply. “I've got 
to be getting back to the bar, Don. Good 
luck. I’ll show you how to work the exit 
from the sphere before I go ” 

■ ‘Don’t go,” he pleaded, unaware that 
he was signing a certain, kind of war- 
rant with the words. ‘‘Stay’ here with 
me until it's time. Don’t go.” 

- “Kunitz said he wanted to speak to 
me . 1 . ‘but it doesn't matter. Yes, Don, 
all .right. I’ll stay.” 

... He took her in his arms. She received 
him sweetly. No one was watching to 
see how all the other Dons and Phyllises 
embraced. " . 

A S- THE light in the’ water outside 
faded, .the £>ar ip the sand shone 
with a brighter gold. Don’s head was in 
Phyllis's lap, and she was laughing. 
They would be starting soon ; the man 
who was to help Don would be waiting 
on Struve. Things were going to be all 
right. They must. Don felt an extra- • 
ordinary quiet happiness. Suddenly' 
Phyllis screamed. ' • . .. 

His heart pounding horribly, Don 
started to his- feet. The metallic bar- 
in the sand flared up in intense yellow- 
ness. The. pasturing phantoms -wheeled . . 
slowly and then abruptly vanished, like v 
a flame blown out. For a second Don 
■saw the sphere in its original unpopu- 
lated emptiness. Then it broke with a 
long shaking flash' of light, and. water 
. and the dark-shirted men of the SSP 
—poured in: ‘ ’ ' 

Had he always foreknown this mo- 
ment? The inrush of darkened water, 
hopelessness, and the armed, anony- 
mous men ? He thrust . Phyllis behind 
him;, they had stun, guns and sliver 
guns and blasters. He could kill one 
of them, -he thought, if he could get close 
enough. He had no weapons, nothing. 



Then a great surge of water caught his 
love and whirled her away from him. 

He swam after her wildly. One of 
the SSP men was already taking aim at 
her with a blaster. The noise of the bolt 
was a staccato thunder over the water, 
as if a great mouth were saying quickly 
and heavily, “Death'death death.” 

Phyllis’ body seemed to halt and 
buckle in the middle. For a moment she 
floated. Then the water around her 
grew opaque with blood. 

Don remembered little, after that. He 
was Wild with pain and despair and 
hate. He must have attacked the man 
with the blaster ; he had a fragmentary 
picture of Phyllis’ murderer -sagging 
back in the water between his hands: 
He hoped he' had killed him, but he 
never found out for sure. Then some- 
body shot Don from behind with a stun- 
gun turned to low power and paralyzed 
him. That was the end of that. 

They put a harness-1 ike” arrangement 
of straps oh him and towed him effici- 
ently through the water to their craft., 
Don was paralyzed, but he was not un- 
conscious. He could still see and hear; 
One of the guards said, “Where are we 
taking this fellow?” and another an- 
swered, “ You ought to know. To Phlege- 
thon.” 

XIII 

A T FIRST it was not so bad on -the 
ship. Don, as the- paralysis from the 
stun gun bolt wore off, was in consider- 
able physical distress. But,; bad as the 
'pain was, he welcomed it, ' for it .was 
a refuge from thinking about Phyllis 
—from his grief for her, his sense of 
failure,, and the corroding knowledge 
that he was guilty of her death. Then, 
as the pain _ began-to-ebb-away— treach- 
erously deserting him, his mind tried 
to save itself in’ an intense, , compulsive," 
hyperesthetic attentiveness. His . per- 
ceptions grew abnormally acute. 
Everything around him- was perceived 
in minute detail; in a focus so sharp 
that it was etched. . 
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They had been chained side by side 
to stanchions in a -hold' in the ship, 
twenty or thirty-^twenty-seven, Don - 
found, counting automatically in the 
darkness — prisoners, - all bound for 
Phlegethon. Two of them were women,- 
but they were not treated any differ 
ently from the rest. 

Though it was dark in the hold— ex- 
cept when a guard, coming in twice a 
day to feed them, admitted light— it. was 
never quiet. One prisoner sang con- 
stantly, in an unvaried monotone; two 
or three had hour-long fits of talking; 
others would be taken with spurns, of 
high-pitched, spitting blasphemy or hys- 
terical giggling. For all' that, most of 
them were quiet', sunk in apathy- or 
hopelessness. They slept standing, sag- 
ging against their fetters. After -he 
had been in the darkness for an hour 
.or so, Haig thought. he could distinguish 
the beating of each individual heart. 

The times when the guard opened-the, 
hold to feed the prisoners were times 
□of great mental activity -for Haig. - -He" 
had to use the' few moments of light to 
gather enough sense impressions,’ par- 
ticularly visual ones, fo last him through 
the next period of darkness. But this 
compulsive, passionate, sponge-like ab- 
sorptiveness was. not without its dan- 
gers. Once Don saw his own" chained 
arms outstretched to take the bowl of 
mucilaginous porridge the guard was 
holding out to him, and the. sight filled 
him with a terribly confused rage. How. 
could his body, how dared it, go on 
existing when. Phyllis was dead? .Yet 
his heart beat automatically, his breathy 
ing had its usual rhy thm, he ate the -food 
the guard brought, and relieved himself; 
Even the lambda-shaped birthmark on 
the inside of his elbow was unchanged. 

. It was after the guard had fed them 
for the fourth time that somebody 
shouted from the . darkness behind him, 
“Haig! Is that you- up front ? Haig!” 

' Don felt gratitude. He had begun,. in 
the darkness, to count the seconds ment- 
ally and add them up. into minutes, and' 
the minutes into hours. Sometimes he 



would lose count,, and begin to’ sweat 
"with anxiety. This — anything — was bet- 
ter than that. He shouted, "Yes.” He 
wanted to turn around to face the di- 
rection of the voice, but he was chained, 
by a ring around his neck to the stanch-, 
ion. He called, "Who are you?” . _ • >, 
“Henry. From the bar in Baade.”.' 
Don’s mouth. came open in deliberate, 
and. exaggerated surprise. He vvanted 
to be surprised; being surprised was a. 
distraction from, his thoughts. He: 
shouted; “Why? What are -you doing;, 
here?” ' ■ 1 . . " . - ... 

Just- then the woman .who laughed 
began to giggle. The noise; grew more 
and more loud. Other prisoners. begaii" r 
‘to join in, singing, shouting,, shaking 
chains, gabbling . prayers. All Don 
neard of Henry’s ‘answer .was.. the wordsl 
so it’s your fault.” s 

"How?” ' ’ 

- The bedlam abated a little. The worn-, 
an who had laughed was sobbing. Henry 
called, loud and bitter, “Because you 
found the doll.- - -How was P to know it 
was that important? I reported it as 
soon .as the tourist with the miragems 
came back in the bar arid told us. It’s. un- 
fair. How was T to know my eye-beam 
wasn’t focused right?” 

Henry, then, had been the local spy 
and agent for the SSP.. An inefficient 
agent; onewho, in punishment for in- 
efficiency, had been picked up and was 
now on his way to Phlegethon. 

TJENRY began to /curse - Haig. In a? 

loud, unvarying voice he told all the! 
things he would like to do to Haig hiriif 
self, all the things he hoped would hap*-! 
pen to him on Phlegethon. . There was 
a pause, Then, in a slightly different 
voice, Henry .said, “Have you still got 
the doll?-” : “ • 

Don- could see no- reason for not an- 
swering. "Yes.” ' 

“You won’t have her long,” Henry 
shouted spitefully. He laughed. After 
that he said no more to Haig. 

-—But his words had wakened a great 
longing in Don. He wanted to see the 
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doll, his doll. She was still in his “Haig, Don. P '4390 Ter. Out— wait 
pocket. He wanted to see her weep. a minute. No, this fellow goes upstairs. 

He couldn’t weep for Phyllis himself. All the way. To Mulciber.” 

Too much had happened, and she had "He certainly doesn’t look ’it,” the 
meant top much to him, for such an ' guard who was waiting with the prod 
easy release. But if he could , see the bolt said. 

doll weeping, see the little tears flowing “I ' know-, but that’s- what’s on the 
down the cheeks of his golden wonder, list. Look here, you’d better put him in 
it would be as if Phyllis were being a cell and make him clean himself. He 
wept for. He would feel that someone, still stinks. And there’s no telling how 
somewhere, knew about the light, bright long Mulciber will wait before seeing 
life and. its arbitrary ending, and was him.-” 

, sorry. Marking the sparrow’s fall ? It Don was led along a narrow angling 
was foo|ish. But — yes. " ' - corridor. He. stumbled from weakness, 

; He strained against his chains and and he still dripped. Behind him he. 
tried to" reach his pocket. It was im- could hear the guard with the invoice- 
possible. He had been chained with his saying monotonously, “Outside . . out- 
hands high in front of him, with just side. . . .’’ 
enough slack that he - could reach his. 

mouth to feed himself. Vulcan’s doll was rpHEY left the ship7 went down a 
as much out of his reach as if she had 1 ramp, and entered a covered passage, 
been left behind on Fyon. But now that , Don caught a short glimpse of a clouded, 
he was thinking of the doll .again, he smoky sky. Then they were-in another 
could feel . her, faintly warm, in his corridor, one with rough concrete walls, 
pocket. There was a rem^e comfort in They stopped before a door with 
it closely set bars. The guard unlocked it 

The guard came into the stinking hold and fiddled with some sort .of watch 
eight times with food before the ship disk. The door swung open. The guard, 
began to decelerate. The deceleration gave Don a push that sentjhim stagger- 
was hard on the prisoners, who had no ing into the cell, 
protection against it except that of- “Wash yourself, fellow,” he said 
fered by their chains. By the time the through the bars. “Do a nice, thorough 
ship finally landed on Phlegethon, they ' job. If you don’t we might have to cor- 
were all sick and besmeared with their rect you a bit.” 

own filth. Left alone, Don looked around him. 

The-hold was opened wide. One by one The cell was tiny, with a bunk suspended 
the prisoners were unchained, passed from, one side. A floor sink against the 
through a great jet of water; and led other wall must be where the guard had 
lip into the- light. At the top of the meant for him to wash himself, 
ramp a guard with a stun gun checked Don undressed. He bathed thoroughly 
off names against an invoice in- his and rinsed out his filthy clothes. When- 
hand; he was quite clean, not before, he looked 

He read the name and number, an- at Vulcan’s doll, 
o ther guard checked him, and then the She was still weeping. The l ittle, per-. 
first guard would give the seemingly in-, feet tears were still flowing down the 
variable verdict: Outside. "Outside” little face. Was she weeping for Phyl- 
must mean out onto the radioactive" lis? No, not really.- But for an instant, 
surface of Phlegethon, Don thought.- a second, it seemed to him that he saw 
Outside . .v. outside . . . outside. Then a new tenderness in the little face. 

Don, dripping and blinking weakly in The reality of the impression didn’t 
the unaccustomed light, was brought up. . matter. His heart, that had been so 
The guard consulted his list. over-burdened and wild with grief, was 
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eased a little. Still naked, holding Vul- 
can’s weeping doll in his hand, he lay 
down on the bunk and slept. 

When he woke, something was differ- 
ent. He lay on the hard bunk and 
looked around the cell, trying to realize 
what it was. The cell had not changed ; 
neither had the doll ; and yet something 
was different. The difference, the 
change, was in himself. 

He got up and put on his half-dry 
clothing. He sat down on the bunk 
again. 

The change was in how he felt about 
Phyllis’s death. 

Phyllis was dead. For all his rebel- 
lion, his fury, his bitterness, and his 
desperate unbelief — that was the fact, 
and nothing could change it. Whatever 
happened to him, whether he lived or 
died, he had lost Phyllis. Phyllis was 
dead. 

She was dead, and the SSP had killed 
her. (For a moment he thought, “If I 
hadn’t asked her to stay with me . . .” 
and heard himself groan in anguish.) 
The SSP had killed her indifferently, 
fortuitously, as they had killed others. 
But now that she was dead, her death 
had become a link in the chain. 

It was a chain, he thought, that was 
still forging, and neither of its ends was 
visible. It went back into the past, it 
stretched onward into the future. One 
of its links was a struggle, and this 
struggle was still before him. Don Haig 
— he bit his lips — Don Haig must strug- 
gle with the SSP. 

H E WAITED in the cell for perhaps 
half a day. Nobody came to feed 
him, but he could get all the water he 
wanted from the tap in the cell. At last 
two guards, one with a prod-bolt, ap- 
peared. They opened the door of his 
cell. 

“He’s to have hand fetters,” the sen- 
ior officer said. He sniffed at Don. “He’s 
cleaned himself, I see. These cerebro- 
tonic types usually do. Still, we might 
. . Where’s he going?” 

“Topside, I think,” said the other. He 



consulted a memorandum. “Yes, all the 
way. Mulciber." 

“Oh. Then of course we can’t. Too 
bad. Put the cuffs on him, Bates,” Don’s 
wrists were chained together with a 
heavy chain. “Come along, you,” the 
officer said to him. 

They went out into the corridor. 
For half a city block they walked along 
it; then they entered a reversed-grav 
shaft and went floating up. 

The guard with the prod-bolt landed 
them at the ninth level. Don saw, 
through a window iris which had been 
left open, that it had grown dark out- 
side. The smoky sky had turned a char- 
coal black. At the horizon it was striped 
by ascending lines of lurid red. Phlege- 
thon’s land masses, Don had heard, were 
ringed with volcanos that smoked con- 
tinually. 

Twice more Don and his guards en- 
tered" reversed-grav shafts and as- 
cended. He thought, from the reduced 
pressure in his ear drums, that they 
must have gone quite high. Then they 
halted before a door that had sentinels 
on either side. 

. “Detention reporting to administra- 
tion,” the guard with the prod-bolt said, 
saluting formally. “I am conveying a 
prisoner, Haig, Don, P 4390 Ter, to you 
for interrogation. Please sign.” He held 
out a slip to the senior guard on the 
other side of the door. 

“Administration taking possession of 
prisoner Haig, Don, P 4390 Ter,” the ad- 
ministration man answered. He wrote 
his name on the requisition and added 
his thumb print. “Where’s he for?” 
“All the' way up. M.” 

“Oh. Come along, Haig.” A guard 
fell in on either side of Don. Once more 
they advanced along corridors. # 

His new custodians, Don saw, were 
men of a different stamp from those in 
Detention. The easy cruelty of the other 
men’s faces had been replaced by a 
hawk-like watchfulness. All emotion 
was under control, even sadism. These 
men would kill or punish only when rea- 
son or self-interest motivated them. 
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The- corridors, the ascents, seemed in- 
terminable. More than once Don stum- 
bled with fatigue. The metal between 
his hands was oppressively heavy. .They 
passed room after room filled with softr 
clicking tabulators. Once they went by 
a huge arched hall which contained 
nothing but cybernetic installations. 
Administration personnel — always: . 
armed, conspicuous in their exactly- 
tailored dark blue uniforms — seemed no 
larger than ants, as they moved among 
the machines', tending them. 

The corridors began to grow more 
luxurious. oThe hard floor surface .was 
replaced by a- thick, ,mossy texture which 
Don, -in his fatigue, found, walking on- , 
difficult. . The hard overhead .lighting 
gave way to’ Wall brackets with a soft 
rosy. glow. At last Don and his guards 
stopped before a perfectly plain- door 
of dark, .polished wood. There "were two 
guards on. either side of .it. . - 

‘‘Presenting Haig, Don, P 4390 Ter,” 
k one of Don’s custodians said, saluting 
respectfully. “He’s to see the chief.”, 

>“Oh. Yes! " The polished door slid 
back. “Take him. on in.” 

Don, with an Administration man on 
either side of him, ' walked into a very 
large room. One whole side of the room, 
from floor to ceiling, was glass. A desk 
and two chairs -were dwarfed in it. . 

A man came around the. desk toward 
them. Don’s two guards saluted him rev- 
erentially. “The prisoner, sir,” one of 
them said in. a subdued voice... 

^This was Mulciber,- the- dreaded, pow- 
erful head of the SSP.-- Don looked at 
him with curiosity, .and then with wild 
unbelief. He had seen Mulciber before. 
He recognized him. 

Mulciber was - Bendel, the man who- 
• had come to Fyon with the robot-circus. 
Don co'uld not .be mistaken in the sag- 
ging, large-framed body, the pitted face, 
the light eyes. Mulciber — Mulciber was 
the man with'hair on his tongue. 

XIV „ 

T HE guards had withdrawn to a 
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discreet distance. “How do you’ do, Mr. 
Haig?” Mulciber said in Bendel’s muf- 
fled voice. Don perceived, almost with 
astonishment, how much charm the man 
had. '. . 

'“I .see you have recognized -me. ‘Yes, 

I am Bendel, whom you saw with the cir- 
cus on Fyon. I do not usually mingle . 
mySelf so .personally in -the affairs, of 
our organization, but the fact is I ha.d 
a great curiosity to see what sort of 
catspaw my old antagonist had selected. 
Perhaps you do not realize it, Mr. Haig, ' 
but you' have been nothing -but a cats- 
paw from the day you found the doll 
on the beach.” . 

Don said nothing. Mulciber- indicated 
one of the chairs. ‘‘.Won’t you sit down, 
Mr. Haig? We might as well discuss 
yoiir. coming to Phlegethon at our. ease.”, 
Don was faint from hunger, but it 
seemed- to him that he could not afford 
to surrender the slight moral advantage" 
standing up would give him. “No, thank ' 
you,” he said. " " ’* 

“I’ll have to put you in a foot lock, 
then.” Mulciber pressed a switch on his ^ 
desk.- Don felt an invisible weight close' 
on his ankles. “That will be enough, I 
-think,’- Mulciber said. . 

The head-of the SSP seated himself in 
one of the "chairs. - For a moment he 
looked at Don in silence. Then he said, 

“I have had - you brought here 'so I 
might ask you to give me the doll.” 

Here it was again— the same sim- 
plicity Mulciber,. in his role of Bendel, 
had displayed. “Why do you want her?”. 
Don asked. ~ , . f 

“Because -she is dangerous, even- with- 
out the wings 1 made for her.” 

“Dangerous?” Don managed a‘ laugh. 
“Ever since I found -her, someone has 
been telling me she is dangerous. How? 
■Why?” ' : ~ ~~ : 

“She is dangerous because she is a ’ 
focus for. a certain kind of j mental 
force." Mulciber, coughed—and cleared 
his throat. “Do you remember the story 
I told you when we met on Fyon?” he 
asked slowly, “The fact is, much of that 
story was true. It is true, for example, 
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that there is a corrosive kind of life ini 
the doll ; I wonder- that you- have been . 
in contact with her without harm for 
so long. And it' is also true that our 
solar system, in its 200,000,000 year 
circuit around .the galaxy, has reached 
a point in space where injurious radia- 
tions abound. But these radiations are 
dangerous, not to just one. or two in- 
dividuals-, but to the future of all human 
life.” • •' 

--'’“They are emitted, apparently, by the 
same suns that send out radio impulses: 
They are-radiations which have a pro- 
found effect on human germ cells in the 
meiotic stage. Twenty years ago, when 
. we started Program X; we thought we 
were on the trail .of something ; now we 
are sure, of it. Program X has been 
much criticized, I know.; — for. a mo- 
ment Mulciber’s face changed, and Don 
saw the eagle strength in it. “Some- 
times we have had to behave arbitrarily 
and cruelly. But we have been, acting, ' 
throughout; to save mankind from a 
great if unrecognized- danger-: the dan- - 
ger of uncontrolled evolutionary 
change.” • 

Don made a gesture. “You guessed 
it?” Mulciber asked. Once more he was 
smiling. “But I do-not.think, Mr.’ Haig, 
you can have any idea how great the 
peril is.” . 

~i‘Peril? No, I don’t suppose I do. I 
don’t see why change should be peril- 
ous.” . 

M ULCIBER Sighed, and then smiled. 

“At least half of mankind,” he 'ob- 
served, “still makes an unconscious 
equation in its’ thinking, and assumes 
that change — any sort of change — is 
identical with progress. It is not so ; and 
any student of the course of evolution- 
ary history on Terra could tell you of 
change which has been regressive, 
change .which has led to an ultimately 
fatal specialization, change which has 
been over-adaptation ' to an ecological 
niche which no longer existed, or did not 
yet exist. If you could' see some of the 
mutants — the abortive wings, flaccid, 



tumor-like lumps — the tentacles -grow- 
ing out of the wrists, boneless and rub- 
bery — or even the extra, misplaced 
eyes. ’ . . . . . . 

“Let me ask you one question, Mr, 
Haig. In. your opinion,- has mankind 
fully realized, as yet, the possibilities 
within its present stage of evolutionary’ 1 
development?”. , 

Don thought of the baffled, baffling 
'World in which he found himself. “No,. 
I don’t think so,” he answered. “We 
don’t use all we have.” 

Mulciber seemed pleased with the an- 
swer. "You are intelligent*’’ he said:. 
“How could we have realized our possi- 
bilities? They have not been ' in exist- 
ence long enough. We have not had time.. 

. “Now, about the doll. Even if she,' 
had never been created, some mutation 
would undoubtedly take place. There' 
would not be so . much of it :that- jt 
could not be controlled. But as long as 
the doll, even without her wings — ”, -- 
“What did you mean by ‘the wings 
-Pmade-for hef’?” Don interrupted him. 

“What -I said.” Mulciber was un- 
ruffled. “She was designed to have 
wings. I made the wings she was de- 
signed to wear. . ' . .. « 

“'As long as the doll exists, there is 
the certainty that an enormous amount 
of -_reradiation from the generalized 
human stock will, occur. Her mental 
force, added to the impingement, of 
purely physicabenergies, will cause the 
most radical mutation to take place. Its 
speed will be catastrophic. Its final goal 
ncf man can foresee. Humanity will have 
gone forward into the dark. \ 

“I don’t pretend that, everything the 
SSP has done has been well done, but 
we have set ourselves against" that, With 
all its -imperfections &nd faults, man- 
kind has achieved great things in the 
past. If there is time enough, its fu- 
ture will hold yet greater things. - We 
want . those achievements to be made. 
We don’t want mankind to plunge over 
the cliff into the dark.” 

He halted. He said, “Mr. Haig, will 
you give’ me the doll?” 
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Don could not speak. His whole men- 
tal orientatipn was gone. If Mulciber 
was telling the truth . . 1 if the SSP, 
•for all its excesses, was basically benev- 
olent . . , then . . . then ... (A rem- 
nant of caution said, “What did you ex- 
pect him to tell y.ou ? That he is the head 
of an organization of power addicts, 
sadists, murderers?”) 

And it could be true. Everything that 
had happened to him could be explained 
--couldn’t it? — in Mulciber’s terms. 
Once Mulciber's premise was granted — 
that the evolutionary changes awaiting 
humanity were destructive and danger- 
ous — ^everything fell into place. The 
SSP, bn Mulciber’s own account, had 
' been arbitrary and cruel sometimes, but 
those excesses could be justified. Ome- 
lets necessarily involve the breaking of 
eggs. 

Don tried to remember facts, to 
weigh, analyze, compare. The story 
Kunitz had told him— Fraricine — Phyl- 
lis- — his own experience. It was no use. 
His mind was Whirling. It was, like 
trying to catch minnows barehanded. 
His world was upside down. Or was he 
standing on his head? 

In .the end, he gave up the. attempt 
and stood silent. The thought of Phyllis 
came into his mind unbidden, of Phyllis 
as he had last seen. her in the twilight, 
sinking down through water that was 
red with her own blood. Phyllis had 
said, “They mustn't have the doll.” 

He understood suddenly that this was 
the struggle he had foreseen. This was 
the linking moment. Don said, “No. I 
won’t give you the doll.” 

lY/TULCIBER was unperturbed “Don’t 
be hasty, Mr. Haig,” he said. “This 
-matter— is-much-too-impor-tant-for-you- 
to decide quickly." He went over to the 
windowed side of the room and stood 
looking out at the sky, his hands clasped 
behind him. Without turning, he said, 
,“I may tell you, Mr. Haig, that I believe 
we can take the doll from you in the 
event of your refusal. I ani not quite 
sure. In any case, I should prefer to 
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have your consent.” 

He turned from the window. “I have 
one more argument, Mr. Haig,” he said 
slowly. “It can be compressed into one 
word, a word which has grown unfam- 
iliar. War.” 

“War?" Don echoed. The word made 
no impression. “I don’t understand.” 
“The word has almost dropped from 
our vocabularies,” Mulciber observed. 
Once more he smiled. “For three hun- 
dred years there has been no war. And 
yet it was once one of the most dreaded 
words. 

“It is the fashion among you intellec- 
tuals, you readers, to sneer at the direct 
suggestion broadcasts, the synthetic or 
arranged childhoods, all the parapher- 
nalia of the hew psychology. You over- 
look the role all this has played in free- 
ing us from the scourge of' scourges. 
For three hundred years, there has been 
no war. ■ ■ 

“In those three hundred years of 
peace mankind, that once was divided 
into a dozen rivulets, has flowed into a 
mighty torrent. In our unity, we have 
colonized the planets. We have sent an 
expedition to Proxima. We may soon 
have the deep space drive.- " 

“Yet that work can be undone. It 
was hard enough for us to keep the peace 
when we knew that all men were 
brothers. Even in our biological unity, 
it was hard. What will become of us 
when Homo alatus- wars with Homo in- 
telligens, and Homo thoraceus, tough 
armored, with stout, stubby legs, battles 
with both? There will' be war then, the 
old scourge more horrible. There will 
be nothing but, never anything but, war. 

“In the end, the great, torrential river 
of human unity will have vanished. 

._TheiejvilL_b.e_a_hundr.ed_jarring_cur=_ 
rents. They will lose themselves in 
swamps, be swallowed in sand or in 
cracked, stinking mud. 

“Mr. Haig. Once more. I ask you. 
Give-me the doll.” • 

, This time Don answered without hes- 
itation, almost without thought.- “You 
say you care for humanity.- You’re lying.. 
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There’s nothing in you but hatred for it. 
You’re full of hate and jealousy. No. 
I won’t give you the doll.” 

Mulciber bowed his head in silence. 
Don thought his pitted skin had turned 
white. He went to his desk and said a 
few low words into a communication 
grill. 

“You don’t need to look so apprehen- 
sive, Haig,” he said when he had fin- 
ished with the message. He looked at 
Don and smiled mockingly. His eyes 
were bright. "We shan’t kill you to take 
the doll away from you. The fact is, 
the tie between you and it has grown 
so strong by now that I have no idea 
what the result of severing it forcibly 
would be. And we shan’t coerce or cor- 
rect you, either, at least at present. A 
consent obtained by force would not de- 
stroy the field or weaken the tie.” 

T HERE was a wait. Mulciber, at his 
desk, was printing something with 
isotype blocks. Don stood with sagging 
shoulders, looking at the length of chain 
between his hands. 

He would resist, of course. (For a 
moment he thought hysterically : Who is 
Don Haig? What is he? What has he 
got to resist with?) He would resist 
the attempt to take Vulcan’s doll from 
him. What would happen if the resis- 
tance succeeded — or failed — no, he 
wasn’t going to think about that. 

A buzzer sounded. Mulciber, without 
raising his head, pressed a stud. The 
outer door of the office opened. Two 
men came in. 

They were dressed in the gray smocks 
of laboratory technicians. Behind them 
they were pulling an apparatus — Don 
had no idea what its proper name might 
be — mounted on runners, like a sled. 

They came over the carpet noiselessly 
and stopped in front of Mulciber. Their 
faces were as rigid as masks, and as im- 
personal. Yet it seemed to Haig that a 
spark of something-*-independence, per- 
haps — lurked in them. It was a quality 
he had seen in no other SSP face. 
Mulciber, hardly looking up, said in 



his muffled voice, "You know what you 
are supposed to do. I trust you will suc- 
ceed in it.” 

“Yes. Sir.” The last word seemed to 
come out with a slight jerk; the techni- 
cian who was speaking hestitated. 
“Have you got a foot lock on him? Sir.” 
Again the word of deference had been 
spoken with a faint reluctance: was it 
possible that the scientists within the 
SSP, for all their subservience to the 
organization’s aims, had managed to 
retain some autonomy? 

"Yes, he’s in partial stasis,” Mulciber 
said. 

“Please remove it. It would interfere 
with our meter readings.” 

Mulciber motioned to the blue-suited 
guards to come nearer. He touched a 
switch. Don felt the weight lift from 
around his feet. 

One of the technicians stooped and 
adjusted a loop of wire around Don’s 
right ankle. The other was busy putting 
a similar loop around his opposite upper 
arm, just above the re<j birthmark. They 
tightened clips and checked connections. 
Then they went back to their machine. 

The taller technician said, “Seventy- 
six,” in a low voice. 

“Check. To three.” 

“And three.” 

The murmured responses continued. 
Don waited in anguished silence. His 
whole being was concentrated on the 
doll in his pocket. But he felt nothing 
at all. 

At last the shorter technician frowned. 
“We’re not getting it,” he observed. He 
drew a note pad from the pocket and 
consulted it. At last he said, “Let’s try 
the upper sequence, what do you say ?” 

“Sure. You never can tell.” 

Once more there came the murmur of 
reading and response. Mulciber had 
deserted his paper work and was watch- 
ing silently. 

Suddenly Don felt an almost unbear- 
able wrench. 

TTE did not know what had happened. 
^ It was as if a part of his body, hith- 
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erto invisible and unrecognized* were 
being violently subtracted . from him. 
What was it ? Had he an invisible arm, 
a hand he didn’t know about? He felt 
a horrified astonishment. 

At the same time, the attack was more 
than physical. Don — Don Haig — his 
memories, his feelings, his personality, 
all that he meant when he said “I” — was 
under assault. - Something vital, some- 
thing whose, loss would be irreparable, 
was being taken from him. • . ~ ?v . ... 

He had not been able to- repress a 
groan.' Now- the technicians looked at 
each other and nodded. “Getting it,” the 
taller ;said softly. "Let’s, run through 
those combinations again.” 

- Don was panting. He had broken into 
a'.' sweat,' He licked his lips. Once more 
there came the wrench. It was worse 
than before. ' - 

ii He' was tempted for a moment to stop 
resisting. He wanted to cooperate with 
the technicians, to help them sever the 
agonizing,' straining tie. But he wouldn’t, 
couldn’t, wouldn’t. He wouldn’t.. do it. 
He mustn’t let them have the doll. 

The taller man was bending over, 
reading a dial. “Sixty-eight,” he said. 
He made a motion with his fingers. 
'“Let’s have a lot more power.” 

This time the wrench was quite un- 
bearable. Don knew that he would begin 
to shriek ! in a moment. He had never 
thought he could resist so much. 1 _ 

“Start dissipating,” the short man 
said. “Two plus.”’ • - 

“Two minus. Right.” 

"'There was a puff of light like a round- 
rainbow from the machine. “Harmless,” 
the short man said absently to Mulciber. , 
“Doesn’t mean anything. Now!” ■’ 
There was a final, imperious wrench, 
a wrench that' appeared to slide off into 
'imt'hingnes's' _ an(i'li'gh.t— Don-felt-a-greatr- 
wind of force beside him. .It seemed to 
flatten him. . He staggered back from it. 

“Hold Him up,” Mulciber said in his 
muffled voice to one of the guards. 

; The tall technician turned a switch. 
The machine stopped its faint humming. 
The room was perfectly still. 
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The technician took a glove with a 
long cuff from his smock. He drew it on 
over his hand. He glanced 'at a dial. 

4 Then, with an air of residual caution, he 
approached Don.- 

The guards had moved in to hold Haig 
by. either shoulder. The restraint was 
hardly necessary: Haig was almost un- 
conscious. The technician slipped, his 
hand into Don’s .pocket. And nothing 
happened. Nothing at all. 

Mulciber had risen from his. desk and 
was standing erect. There was no .ex- 
pression on. his face, but his eyes seemed 
to burn. The technician moved over the 
carpet toward him. -He reached across 
the desk and presented the doll to Mulci- 
ber with a slight bow. 

Mulciber accepted the little weeping- 
image in silence. The other technician 
had been busy taking the jwire loops 
from Don’s ankle and arm. They left 
the room, pulling the machine- on run-, 
ners after them. " 

Mulciber was balancing the doll, on- 
•the palm of his hand. At last he said, 
“The tie is severed, Mr. Haig.” Dimly. 
Don perceived how much Mulciber hated 
him. “And the doll--- the doll is .mine.” 

XV 

US ULCIBER was talking to the doll’.. 
Don could hear his voice, a loving, muted 1 
murmur, remotely. It seemed to x reach' 
him through a whitish drizzle of semi- 
consciousness. Mulciber was saying, 
“Beautiful . . . beautiful. . . over and 
over again. ; 

Don made a great effort and turned 
his head. The. big room was empty; ex- 
cept for him and Mulciber. The guards 
were, gone, though he had no- recollec- 
tion of Mulciber’s dismissing them. He 
and _ Don were alone. ' ' “ ' 

The chains between Don’s.wrists must 
have made a faint noise ; Mulciber raised 
his head and looked at him. The urn 
stable -brilliance of, his eyes grew fixed. 
“I see you've * come back to yourself, 
Haig,” he said. “I had them leave you 
.here, because .. . .1. wanted you to.see .” 
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His voice trailed away. He had for- 
gotten Don even while he was address- 
ing him. Now his eyes returned to the 
doll.. Once more he began speaking to 
her in the intimate, tender, lover’s voice.; 

' “Little beauty, little darling, little 
wonder. . You’re mine now. Beautiful,- 
and mine. By the best of rights,. I think. 
Haven’t I earned you? - Oh. yes. 

"And .1 have another right . to. you. I 
helped make you. Have you forgotten?. 
Don’t be forgetful, little beauty. Part of 
your beauty you owe to- these hands.” 
He held out shaking fingers in front of 
him. - ■ 

“Even then you - were dangerous, 
weren’t you,? Dangerous even in the 
making.” Mulciber laughed softly and 
indulgently. “I owe. the stigmata that 
will always mark me to you. There’s an 
eating, corrosive life in my darling. It’s 
to you I owe my body, my tongue, my 
hands.” - ' 

Don listened. There was nothing else 
he could do. His feet had been placed 
back in partial stasis, and there were 
the chains on his. hands. For the. mo- 
•ment-he felt not so much hate and bit- 
terness, as incredulity.' The doll was his, 
not Mulciber’s. Even after the violence 
of the severing of the tie between them, 
he could not believe that he was not still 
linked to her. And yet Mulciber stood 
there holding her, .and nothing happened. 
She -was Mulciber’s. Don had failed. 
Phyllis was dead. Mulciber had the doll. 
Don had failed in everything. 

“Little 'wonder,- "little darling, little 
beauty. If you knew how much you have 
cost me! Perhaps that’s why you weep.” 
His tone roughened and grew more 
deep. “Oh, yes. Darling, I had to walk - 
through blood to get you. Do you know- 
how many people have died so that 1 
could stand here on top of the Mountain, 
holding you. between my fingers? Blood 
enough, blood enough. And now you, 
you little weeping wonder — why, you too 
have^got to. die.” ' 

. How do you kill a doll ? Don wondered. 
A doll alive with the strange half-life 
Vulcan was master of? But Mulciber no 



doubt could find a way, as he had' found 
a way to sever the tie between Don and 
the doll. 

. “Oh, yes. You’ll have to go,” Mulciber 
continued: “The' wings — ” his hand 
moved toward his" breast pocket-r. “the; 
wings I will keep. For that you must' 
.blame the. vanity of the. artificer. I’nj, 
proud of' them. And I believe they’re 
harmless. But you’ll have to die.” 

His voice had lost the lover-like note 
and become almost casual. It seemed to 
hold a faint relish. He couldn’t, Don 
. thought, be greatly concerned for long 
about .killing anything, 'even Vulcan’s 
doll. As the head of the. SSf, he had 
g*-own too used to disnosing. casually of 
life. _. That was how- Phyllis had died. 
Casually. 

So many others, too : but they didn’t 
matter. It was Phyllis Don cared about! 1 
Phyllis. At the name, something blazed' 
up in him. 

■ All that had happened — his loss, his 
misery, bis defeat — seemed to cohere, to 
focus into a deadly, uncontrollable hate. 
It b.urned through his body like fire, the 
stronger because he knew its impotence. 
He had never, felt anything in his life 
like this surge of hatred. He was blinded 
.by it. ' , 

And in that same moment Vulcan's 
doll flared up with a sudden, blinding, 
incandescent light. 

lUrULCIBER gave a cry. He dropped 
4-T-*- the doll.. He staggered back from 
it,, his hands over his eyes. 

Before he acted, Don knew his own 
next action. It .was something slaves 
and the helpless have always known. He 
raised his manacled hands high above 
him. With all. his strength he broSght 
the length of heavy, flexible metal down 
on Mulciber’s head; 

Mulciber fell without a cry. The chain 
had gone almost through his skull. He 
was . dead before he had time to groan. 

The room, now that he had stopped 
talking, was extremely quiet. Don could 
hear the beating of his own heart. He 
looked at the mess on the chain between 
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. his handcuffs, and at the greater mess- 
on the floor. There were even pieces of. 
hair in it: The sight made him feel a 
compulsive wish to laugh. He dared not 
. yield to it. He knew that once he started 
hie would never be able to stop. . 

Mulciber had dropped the doll close 
enougfi that Don, despite the foot lock, 

. could reach her. He bent over and picked 
her up. She was unhurt. 

• She was still weeping, still beautiful. 
Don. looked atjier without emotion. He 
had experienced too much in the last few 
j minutes to have anything left for. her. 
He put her carefully away in his pocket. 
He bent over again and began to search 
Mulciber’s body for the wings. 

They were not- in the breast pocket, 
where he had expected to find them. He 
located them at last in a transparent 
packet glued flat with siskin tape to 
Mulciber’s lean chest. 

They were faintly pinkish, each tiny 
feather perfect and distinct. In the 
bright light from the ceiling they 
seemed to be stirring a little, moving 
with Vulcan's odd half-life. They were, 
Don supposed, ■ almost as wonderful as- 
the doll itself. 

He put the wings in his other pocket; 
And now, what was there left for him to 
do? He had finished. There was no.other 
possible task. 

For the first time, though as from a 
distance, a realization of the hopeless- 
ness of his position came to him. He was 
' alone, unarmed, helpless, in the very 
heart of. the SSP’s great hostile citadel. 
His hands were chained- together. He 
could not even move his feet. 

It didn't seem to matter. He was at 
. the end' of his strength ; exhaustion had 
dazed him. When he turned his head, 
the room swam around h im giddily. He 
could not grasp — he did not want to 
grasp — the measure of his helplessness. 
It was too much, too much. 

He must have slept briefly, the quick 
sleep of profound exhaustion.. What 
woke him was a noise outside the door. 

; The guards, he thought dimly — it 
must be the. guards who are getting 
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worried about Mulciber. They’re .. begin- 
ning to wonder what’s happened to him. 

At the thought, his heart began to 
pound. He resented it. What was .the 
good of fright now, at this point of ut- 
ter 'helplessness? All they had to do 
. was to open the door, come in, and 
take him. He wished he could have 
stayed buried in his exhausted- sleep. 

He looked around the room, shiver- 
ing and blinking. Nothing had changed. 
-The room was still brightly lighted from 
its glowing ceiling, Mulciber still lay 
sprawled where he had fallen after the 
blow. There was still the bloody mess 
on the floor. 

And yet, wasn’t there a difference? 
Something had been moved, was out - 
of place. No, had been added, rather. 
Something. . . The noise at the door was 
repeated. Now'Don saw what the differ- 
ence was. 

There was a gigantic shadow on the 
floor. . " 

I T LAY over his feet and extended 
across the floor and half-way up th'e 
wall opposite, a jet-black, tremendous 
shadow. Where was it coming from? 
What objects in the room could be cast- 
ing it? • 

' He must be imagining it. . . No, it was 
too real for that. The blackness of the 
shadow seemed almost to have : sub; - 
stance, to be tangible. And now, as he 
looked at it, feeling wonder mix with the 
first faint prickling of an emotiomwhich 
he would not identify to himself, he 
saw what the shadow was: It was the 
shadow of a gigantic man with a .black- 
smith’s hammer in his upraised hand. 

There was a discreet knock at the 
door. The guards had decided to take . 
a chanc e on a ngering Mul cib er by knock- 
ing. They'd be- coming in in a minute 
or -so — 

But the shadow. What could be cast-, 
ing it? In the empty room there was 
nothing which could. . . There was no 
such, man 

The knock was repeated, this time 
more loudly. Don scarcely noticed it. He 
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was leaning forward, looking at the 
shadow anxiously. He knew now what ' 
the emotion was he had felt a moment 
before. It was hope. 

The shadow yvas motionless. But Don 
felt that it was sinking into the. floor, 
extending backward away from him, 
penetrating. And now it was extending 
out through the wall of the room into, 
space. A breath seemed to touch him 
arid withdraw. . . He knew what it had 
meant when the weight around his an- 
kles lifted. Now he could move his 
feet. 

The knocking at the door had grown 
furious. There were loud voices, shout- 
ing. The handle turned. A pause, arid 
then a thud. A heavy impact, and an- 
other thud. 

Don hesitated no longer. Vulcan’s 
shadow on the wall before him was like 
an open gate. Wherever it led to, it. 
meant escape. He. walked into it. 

XVI 

Hon sat up, blinking sleepily. He 
looked, around him, and yawned. It 
was not long after dawn; the sky was 
still red. The sand was warm, under him, 
but the air had a morning chilli 
He must have been very drunk last 
nightl He had a confused recollection 
of restless sleep and wild, restless, trou- 
bled dreams. What had he been drink- 
ing? Who on Fyon would have given 
him that much to drink ? It was a won- 
der he wasn’t sick. 

He got to his feet and tried to stretch. 
Something was wrong ; he couldn’t riiove 
freely. His hands^-how strange. There 
was a chain between his hands: 

For a moment he stood quite still, a 
little hunched over, thinking. Yes, he' 
remembered. His mind raced over all 
that had happened, from the time he had 
found the doll half-buried in the pink 
sand of the beach to when he had killed 
Mulciber. That had been real,- too, as 
real as anything; the blood and grayish 
clots on his chain bore eloquent witness 
to the death. And after that. . . . 



He had killed Mulciber; he had been 
alone and helpless in the heart of the 
SSP’s citadel. He had walked into Vul- 
can’s tremendous shadow. And now he 
was back on the beach at Fyori again. ' 

What had happened in between? He v 
shpok his Head, baffled. All that he had^ 
was an impression of swirling blackness, f. 
But in that blackness he felt that much : 
time had passed. 

He sat. down on the sand again and 
took the doll from his pocket. She was' • 
as beautiful as ever. He looked at her a-’- 
little sadly. .Yes, she was beautiful still, ' 
but his no longer, not his in the old 
way. He felt alienated from her. Mulci- 
ber’s forcible severing of the tie bet ween.- .. 
them had changed things— changed him; 
at least. She was Vulcan’s doll now. 

But. there was one thing- he - must do 
for her.. It wds something.no other per-, 
soil had ever done-r-could, perhaps, have 
been able to do. Was the service an.. 

‘ honor, a privilege ? He did not know. But . 
it had b,een reserved for Don Haig.- 

He took the doll in his left hand. With- 
his right — his movements were a little 
awkward, because of the chain between 
his hands— rhe got out the packet.he had 
taken from Mulciber. He opened- it. 

For a moment he sat marveling at the 
workmanship of the wings. If Mulciber 
had told the truth when he said he had 
made them, he must have been very 
nearly the equal in craftsmanship of the 
Vulcan who had made the doll. Moving 
carefully and delicately, Don picked up ■ 
the wings.' He held his breath so his 
hand might be steady. I-Ie' fitted the : . 
wings on the roughened places on the 
back, of the doll. 

They’ adhered. Don, looking at her 
closely,, could see -no line of division, no 
sign that the wings had not always been 
there. 

It was-over. He had finished. The sky 
was the same, the water. Only. the doll 
had changed. Or — now — but — 

For a moment Don felt an oppressive 
and horrible sense of strain and tension. 
It was easier for him than for the oth- 
ers, because he was at the center, the 
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source. There were ether, reasons, also,' 
why he should feel, it less. Like an 
earthquake shock, the sense of some 
vast and present change began to spread 
outward.. It. was like; ripples from a stone 
cast in a pool of molten glass. 

TT TOUCHED all Fyon, and Payne, 
J- whp was in the kitchen ladling a mess 
of dak-dak pods onto- a platter, stopped 
in mid-motion. He gulped and swallowed. 
He couldn’t get any air ; his' heart felt 
funny. He had’ the wild impression that 
it had begun to beat on the other side. 

It reached earth., arid the woman who 
had been looking with yapt concentration 
into her- little “Communion” mirror shud- 
dered and then began laughing. She 
couldn’t help, it — the idea of the mirror 
was so ludicrous. She picked' up' the . 
mirror and tossed it into the disposer. 
Still laughing, she watched 1 it as it grew, 
thinner and dissolved .into a silvery 
mist. She pressed her hands to her tem- 
ples lightly. The - mirror ? She smiled. 
_Oh\ she could ‘do better than; that. 

It reached Venus, and the girl who 
was at breakfast with her husband said 
to him casually, “It’s going to be a girl.” 
She had just become pregnant. “And — 
do you know, Tal-? — she’s going to be 
quite a lot different from either of us.” 
It impinged on Mars, and Chou-Ettdra 
told his lab assistant to prepare the ex- 
periment with the lizards again, varying 
the temperature a little. “For," he said 
thoughtfully, “I think that this time we 
shall get some highly - interesting re- 
sults.”' - 

The impulse spread on out, a flexible 
knife-edge of change and 1 shock,, subtle 
and thin and 1 , quick. And' everywhere 
human beings;- each in- liis degree; some 
triviall y, some profoundly, responded to 
it. The impulse spread on. out.. • ' 

At the center, the instant of impact 
had been a short one; Don, looking at 
the doll, saw; as he had known he would, 
that she had ceased to weep-. The sadness 
and compassion had passed from her 
face like a. withdrawing shadow, and now 
she. wore.a look of. inexpressible triumph 



and delight: 

For a moment she was quiet, poised 
on his fingers. For a moment he held 
Victory herself, helmed with power and 
radiant; bn his fingers.- Then she beat 
her Wings together twice, as if in rai> 
ture at her completion. She seemed to 
laugh with delight. Don watched her 
breathlessly, expecting he did' not know 
what new miracle. Her outlixies blurred 
and wavered. Then she disappeared. 

She was gone, . she had . left him. He 
turned his head from side to side, un- 
believing. The sands, were vacant. Every- 
thing was empty. She was nowhere.. 

He wanted to wail aloud -in his confti* 
sion and his misery. But when he looked 
down, he saw that the fetters had fallen 
fronrhis hands v 

xvn 

FTER that, Don stayed on the 
beach. When he was thirsty, he walked 
inland to- the little spring with- the agate 
pebbles and drank sweet, water. He was 
not hungry; he felt no need for food all' 
the. time he was on the beach. Some- 
times he would walk into- the surf "and' 
cleanse himself. * 

He sat in 1 the sand and watched'.the 
sun coming up and the day going past 
and 1 the sun setting. It went by before 
his eyes and meant nothing; He had 
lost much emotional blood. 

He did not.suffer;; he was too remote 
from himself to be capable of suffering. 

• But when ’the doll: had finally left him; 
he had tost' the effective motor force; of 
his life. There_was a hole where his will 
had been. 

Early in his stay on the beach, he 
tried to rouse himself. The SSP, he felt 
certain, would make an attempt to re- 
capture him; and“Fyon would surely"be 
the place where, they would look first. 
But time passed and he did nothing. In 
the end, he made a hole in the sand- and 
buried his. fetters in it. The effort ex- 
hausted him, and after it-he withdrew 
even more deeply from himself. 

Nobody bothered', him.. Once a party 
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of tourists, talking and laughing,, came 
down to the beach. They looked at him 
obliquely and nervously, and rather soon 
they went away. In the end it was 
Payne; out of all the people in -Baade 
who knew him, who came to talk to him. 

He came walking over the pink sand, 
his heavy shoes squelching a little. He 
was wearing his white restaurant apron. 
“Hello, Don,” he said. He sat down be- 
side him and cleared' his throat. "The 
^{jurists said there was a man on the 
>%each. I. thought it might be you.” 

Don 'made no answer. Payne went on, 
“We all thought the SSP had picked 
you up. That can’t have been right, 
though, because you’re, still on Fyon. 
Where have you been, anyway ? The SSP 
never lets anybody go.” 

-Payne stopped talking and looked at 
=Haig closely. He gave a nervous laugh. 
“See here, Don, what’s the matter with 
you?” . 

". .. . . I’m tired.” 

“Yes, but. . . Hell, Don, you can’t just 
stay here on the beach-.”- His tone coaxed" 
and argued-. “There was some point to 
living like. that- when you were drink- 
ing all the time. I don’t say I approved 
, of it, of course. 'But it made a sort of 
sense. Now you’re just sitting here in 
the sand and— hell, Haig, I know you’re 
not drinking. What’s the sense in it ?” 

Don hunched his shoulders. Payne 
said, “Did you know the SSP did pick 
lip Henry? Came in the bar one day at 
noon and got Kim. And Phyllis, that girl 
that worked at .the curio counter — she’s, 
disappeared. - Everybody thinks there 
must have been some funny stuff going 
on in the bar.” • ’ ... 

" Even that name meant nothing. Don 
felt no. emotion. Payne was looking at 
him anxiously. “Why don’t you come 
back to Baade and work for me ?”• he 
. asked, after a pause. “It wasn’t much 
of a job, but you got by. Better than 
living in the sand by yourself. And I get 
mighty tired of pitting dak-dak pods.” 

• “No.” t 

“Hell, don’t just say ‘no.’ If you’re 
sick, we’ll send you to the hospital. Yoii 



know, Don, Baade— Fyon — is changing. 
Somehow.” Payne’s face- became shy 1 
~ and a little strange. “Well, I guess we’re 
all . .-y changing. You ought to come 
back. Are you sick ? What’s the matter 
with you ?” - 

Don made an exhausting effort. “I’m" 
all right,” he answered. '“It’s just that! 
I’m . T . bankrupt. Please go away.” 
Payne got -to his feet. He did not 
seem angry, or even offended, only a 
little surprised. “I guess I know what 
you mean,” he said. “I guess it could af- 
fect a person like' that.” He walked a few 
steps away and then turned. 

"I’m sorry, Don,” he .said. "Maybe.- 
you’ll get over it.” Don was left alone 
on the beach. _ 

N OBODY came after that, not even-. 

tourists. Sometimes Don wondered! 
.whether he had not died. The fantasy 
might have pleased him, except that he 
did' not really Believe in it. He knew he 
was still alive. 

Days went by, days in which time was 
as smooth as velvet, as smooth as cream, 
as smooth as glass. The wind blew soft- 
• ly agaisnt his face and he sat on the 
- beach in the. sand and was nobody. But it 
came to an end at last. 

That morning he woke feeling a little 
less empty than he had been. He had 
dreamed a little in the night, he thought. 
He yawned. and stretched, snuffing at the 
air; The action struck him. as some- 
how ridiculous, and he laughed. It was. 
the first emotion he had displayed since- 
he had realized that the doll was gone:. 

; He was serious. agaimin-a moment. It 
was, as he realized immediately, no 
laughing matter. Something was wak- 
ing up in him,, and he didn’t want it to, 
waken. He didn’t want to return to feel- 
ing again, to personal experience. lie 
dreaded it as one dreads the painful re- 
turn of circulation to a numbed limb.- All 
day he sat on the beach and fought the 
new thing in him. But by nightfall he 
was aware of Something pulling him. 

It was not an emotion ; he thought he 
could have resisted an emotion more 
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easily. This was a pull, neither quite 
physical nor quite psychic, on something 
inside his head. It was a pull toward a 
particular point. He could look out across 
the sea; into the sky turning dark after 
. the burning sunset, and almost name the 
point on the horizon he thought it was 
• coming from. 

It grew dark. He began to walk' up 
and down the beach restlessly. The sand 
went sss sss sss against his feet.- With 
every hour’ the longing grew more in- 
tense. When'the night was half over he 
started into Baade to ask Payne to help 
him, but after "a few steps he turned 
back. He knew ,41 would be useless. 

The stars moved slowly along the sky 
toward dawn. He could not sleep. He 
was glad when the sky brightened and 
morning came at last. 

As soon as it was light enough for 
him' to see, he went along the beach to 
the left till he came to the little jetty . 
that served Baade’s pleasure draft. Four 
or five boats were tied up along it, bob- 
bing up and down gently in the early, 
morning swell. 

He decided on the glossy red cabin 
cruiser the guests of the hotel had very 
occasionally used. There were patches of 
discoloration on its corrosion-resistant 
metal. For a moment he stood hesitating 
beside it. He didn’t want to go. But he 
could no more resist the pull on him than 
a compass needle can refuse to turn to 
the north. 

He untied the painter and dropped 
down into the boat. His joints felt 
creaky and disused. He looked at the 
fuel gauge and found it read three-quar- 
-ters full. He kicked the motor over, 
wondering whether it would start. It 
made a lot of noise, and he hoped nobody 
in Baade would hear him. But it was 
still very early, and the little town was 
asleep. 

- He sent the cruiser away from the 
jetty in a long curving' furrow of white 
foam. He headed it toward the point on 
the horizon from which the force was 
coming that was pulling on him so ir- 
resistibly. . - 



XVIII 

H^ON sailed for a day and a n 
before he- came, to the island. It w 
nearly on the other side of FyOn from - 
Baade, the little town. During part of 
the night he slept; when he woke at 
dawn, shivering with cold, he saw the 
cruiser’s white wake stretching out 
straight behind him, kilo after kilo, as 
far as he could see, in the level water. He. 
had kept course undeviatingly while he 
slept. . ‘ 

The island itself was about half a kilo 
across, and as round as if it had been 
turned out on a drawing board with com- 
passes. It. had, in fact, served as a sub- 
station for the builders during the crea- 
tion of Fyon, and nobody had troubled 
to disguise its essentially artificial na- 
ture with trees, bushes, or an indented 
shore line. It was a disk, a tablet, of 
durastone, with a fevy sheds in the mid- 
dle where some of. the planetoid’s perma- 
nent machinery was. 

Don moored his craft at the service 
wharf and scrambled up on it. During 
the voyage his indifference and aliena- 
tion had left him, and now that he was 
here he felt an almost trembling eager- 
ness to understand — to understand at 
last, to solve, discover, know. He was 
sure that the answer was here. He hur- 
ried toward the. sheds. . 

When he got up to them, he saw that 
they were arranged around a clear area 
that must' have served for unloading. In 
the middle ^ of the clear area, hardly' 
seeming to rest" against the durastone, 
was a strange small ship. 

It looked, at first glance, very much 
like the space needles Don was familiar 
with. But its fins were different, and so 
were its retractors. Oddest of all, it was 
skinned, nofwitlTthe universal' Beryllium 
alloy,, but with some redly-gleaming cop- 
pery stuff; Its entrance hatch was open 
wide. 

As Don stood looking at it, Kunitz 
came around from behind the ship’s 
nose. 

"Hello, Don,” he said. He smiled faint- 
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i’ve been waiting for you.” 

; looked almost exactly, as he had 
en Don had last seen him. He was still 
aring the faded blue trousers and the 
sleeveless undershirt. He seemed a lit- 
tle taller than Don had remembered hirh, 
and his face was' at once more careworn 
and more dignified. For the first time ' 
Don noticed the muscles of his arms and 
shoulders, and his. small, neat, careful 
craftsman's hands. . 

“Waiting for me?” Don echoed after 
a moment. "What do you mean by that?” 
Kunitz did not answer the onesfiqn 
directly. “Come inside. Don,” he said, 
“and sit .“down. I imagine there are 
things, you’ll want to. discuss." 

He led the way into the ship. Don fol- 
lowed' him mutely. “Sit on the bunk, 
Don,”* Kunitz said when they , were in- 
side. “It’s the most comfortable.” 
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story itself was quite true, though it 
did not happen 'to, me. I told it, pri- 
marily. to keep ycju in .contact with the 
doll while yo.u were listening to me. I 
knew that in an hour or so the tie be- 
tween you and it would be formed, arid 
after that you would, be unwilling— or 
unable— to part with . her. Before that,'! 
was afraid you might trade her for . a 
drink, give her away for a whim — any- 
thing. I had. to keep you quiet' while the 
tie had time to form.” 

."You warned me over and over to get 
rid of her,” Don said. 

“I know,” Kuriitz replied; - agreeing. 
“I wanted you to.be warned. I. could riot 
let you run so many risks without .hav- 
ing warned you. And then — ” he smiled 
— “I was counting oh your stubborn- 
ness.” ' v ' 

Don had turned white.' “It wasn’t 



. There was the bunk a seat, a table. 1 
The interior of the ship was marvel- 
ously neat arid corripact. And on the 
table, .shining a little, in the subdued 
light, stood, the doll. 

; Vulcan’s doll, the doll Don had had 
for so long, the doll that had vanished on 
the beach. "What is she doing here?” 
Don asked when he could speak. “How 
did you get the doll ?” 

“I called her back to me,” Kunitz an- 
swered gravely. “I’m going home, Don. 
She was mine.”- 

Kunitz was going home. Going home 
with, the doll that he had called to him 
. because she was his. Don- recalled his 
old doubts abofit him 
“You- — then you’re Vulcan,” Don said. 
“Yes.” - 

TpHERE was a long silence. Kunitz sat 
quietly,. his hands resting half-closed 
on his thighs. Once he coughed. At last 
Don said, “Why did you lie to me ? That 
story about your daughter — and all 
.the other lies. You’ve told me sq many 
-lies.” . - - 

Kunitz inclined his head. '“I’m sorry, 
Don. It was necessary.” 

“But why ?” 

“The story about my daughter ? The 



fair,” he said, controlling himself. ' 

;. “I’m sorry, Don," Kunitz said for the 
second time. : ' 

Don got up from the bunk and walked 
around the cabin before he answered. 
The morning sunlight, coming in 
through the open hatch, lay on a rec- 
tangle on the floor. Don said, “Was it 
true, what Muleiber told me. that I've 
been nothing but a catspaw in this ? Did 
you leave the doll for me to find bn the' 
beach?” . 1 

“Yes, I left the doll on the beach/’ 
Vulcan replied thoughtfully. “But a cats- 
paw? No, , the word is too strqrig. You 
had to be left' free to think and choose 
and act; I could only try to direct your 
actions. You were> at most, a tool.” 
“Vulcan’s tool," Don said, his face 
twitching. “Tell me. Tell me, a tool for 
what? ‘It isn’t very pleasant to thirik 
that the whole time I was being manipu- 
lated? What was the struggle between 
you and Muleiber ? I want to . know" the 
difference between the truth and the lies 
you told.” 

. Vulcan’s face darkened, but the ex- 
pression of his eyes did riot change. 
“Yes, you have a right to know,” he 
said equitably. 

“I suppose I had better start with the 



